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The nation is preparing to pay its 
tribute'to Lieut. Commander Richard ~ 
E. Byrd, who, accompanied by Floyd 
Bennett, flew te the Nerth, Pole and 
back—the first to make the hazard- 
ous flight. -What were the sensa- 
tions of these men as they winged 
their swift way over the ice which 
had spelled hardship and disaster to 
the brave explorers who had at- 
tempted the journey on foot? In the 
article that foll Co d 


Byrd describes the epochal trip. 








By RICHARD E. BYRD, 
Lieutenant C der, U. B. N. 
Copyright. 1926, Tux New Yorx Toame and 

The St. Louls Post-Dispatch. 

NE who attempts to explore 

the Arctic. by aircraft is 

pioneering and stands a good 

ehance of m king a great 
monkey of himself in the eyes of the 
world. There are no airplane fac- 
tories in -the Arctic. The smallest~ 
slip might result in a cracked-up 
airplane, failure, ridicule and pousi- 
ble bankruptcy. There are manv 
opportunities for mishaps which 
mean all the difference between suc- 
cess and dismal failure. 

Last year we flew in midsummer with 
boats from open:-leads of water. This year 
we ‘flew from snow on skis. Now our flight 
was somewhat experimental. Some explorers 
had .said that airships could explore. the 
Arctic, but airplanes were impossible, be- 
cause conditions. were largely unknown and 
little’ was known about the task of lifting a 
heavy three-motor plane from skis. 

But it was not of the world I was think« 
ing when our skis left the snow for our 
flight peleward. I had a quick moment of 
thankfulness toward the members of our ex< 
pedition to. whom we owed the suecess-of our 

_ take-off—thankfuiness for their ufselfish, 
tireless work and their ingenuity and skill. 
Their intense pride in the expedition and 
their leyatty had expressed the highest 
patriotism. It placed a terrific moral obli- 
gation upon me. They were the world for 
Bennett and myself. We felt we could not 
fall them. lien 

All this flashed through my mind_rapidly: 
How easy it would be to go back ruined by a 
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Lieut. Commander Byrd “Shodting” the Sun 
Times Wide World Photo. 


slight mishap, my reputation gone, my naval 
record eclipsed. -One false start which would 
smash the plane and. there would be nothing 


left’ but an ignominious return. Now we .. 


were off. What lay ahead was in the lap 
of the gods. But this was forgotten in- 
stantly-in the joy which surged through me 
when I realized that finally we were off—on 


our wey after all our disappointments, our 


slowly but steadily with its great load; the 
midnight.sun shining only a few degrees to 
the right of our course as we turned toward 
the white waste of ice between us and the 
Pole. 

When the motors were started for our 
flight 1t was midnight. I looked toward the 


forth. Pole and there was the sun exactly in. 


line with it.‘ What @ peculiar sensation it 


“was to be starting at midnight with the sun- 


shining clearly! 
- Our skis had taken us off the‘snow with a 
load—that much had been 


The confidence which had placed in us 


> 


before wé left home had been justified to 
that extent at least, and that meant a very 
great deal to.me. There had been many dif- 


boots. But now we were off. 

The plane lifted over: the ice-flecked bay, 
Sk ee ee Set eet ees 
Mitre about 2,000 feet in the air: 1 


*hind us, men waving their hats and cheering 


y 
















































had faded from view, the houses.of ~ 
Kings Bay and even the great shed of © = 
the. dirigible.Norge had faded into a= 
background of snow-covered moun- 
tains, We were alone in the wilder- : 
ness of snow and ice, with sea be- 





meet, There lay our goal, 
tha¥ shining curtain we must peas 3 


course true north, and when -we got to that 
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Bennett swung the plane and we 
began our flight into the unknown. 
I knew the variation of the magnetic 
compass and found that it chetked 
with the sun compass. That was 
good. By means of the sun compass 
IT was.able to check the course ex- 
actly, so that by a wave of the hand 
to right or left after sighting through 
the trapdoor at the top of the fuse- 
lage I was able to keep Bennett on 
the straight course I had outlined on 
the map. 5 
Strangely enough, Bennett had a 
tendency to swing to right for no 
reason ‘which either he or I had been 
nile. to account for since we have 
talked the matter over, and I had 
to keep after him constantly for 
some minutes. After that he kept 
the course splendidly. When I took 
the wheel I steered to the left that 
amount Bennett had gone to the 
right. I had a perfect view of Hoel 
Mountain for more than fifty miles 
and so had plenty of time to check 
al) the instruments and make sure 
we were started fair and true for 
the Pole. 


Above the Ice Pack 


We had gone only a-short distance 
when we reached the edge of the ice 
pack. It was a rather clearly de- 
fined edge, for there was little drift- 
ing ice, and it was with a queer sen- 
sation that I realized that at last -we 
“were over the famous icé sheet upon 
which so many famous men had 
struggled and fought their way 
northward without success, until 
Peary made his epic trip. What a 
lonesome and uninviting expanse it 
was! I thought of all the tragedy 
which was written on those shifting 
ice floes—of men and ships which 
had disappeared below them, leaving 
no trace behind, of brave and fear- 
less souls who had dared the North 
vainly, often to perish. And here we 
were in a huge contrivance of man’s 
ingenuity, driven by three powerful 
motors, humming over-the pack at 
ninety miles an hour, safely and,in 
comparative comfort, with the mid- 
night sun overhead guiding us north- 
ward, always northward. 

I did not know which to admire 
* more, the brave men who had toiled 
on foot or the genius of man which 
had made this flight possible. 

All this time I was busier than a 
bird dog. I was working in a small 
compartment filled with tanks hold- 
ing one hundred gallons each, with 
a small aisie between them, through 
‘which, in my fur suit, I could just 
squeeze. Back along the sides were 
loose five-gallon cansof gasoline. Over 

the forward tank on the left, or port, 
side, .was the radio-sending appa- 
ratus. Back of the right-hand tank 
was a trapdoor in the ‘floor for 
sighting with the drift indicator. 
Directly behind was a small shelf for 
My maps and sun compass, with a 
smaller shelf on the other side to 
which I could transfer the sun com- 
“pass if necessary, so that the sun 
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Before the Flight—The Josephine Ford at Spitsbergen. 


shining through small windows in 
the fuselage would hit it. 

There was another sun compass 
fastened on top of the fuselage just 
back of the trapdoor in the top. I 
could see this by standing on a 
box and sometimes I. had to look 
forward and check up the direction 
of the plane. It was in doing this 
that the blast from the wind stream 
froze my nose and cheeks; only by 
vigorous rubbing did I restore cir- 
culation. Below the sun aft 


© Pathé News. ; 


sights with the 
encouraging. 
During these long periods of navi- 


and deducted with precision. 





and directly under the trapdoor 
was the ship’s big compass. Fortu- 
nately there were no bumps over 
the Polar Sea on 
the day we flew, 
so the plane main- 
tained a fairly 
even altitude, 
avoiding those 
jerks which throw 
a@ compass off. I 
believe the Polar 
Sea is seldom 
bumpy, except in 
astorm. Over the 
chart shelf were 
chronometers. I 
had been studying 
for weeks to be 
sure that I had 
exact Greenwich 
Time. 

We knew our 
greatest danger 
was getting off the 
course and that we 
must fly a straight 
course if we were 
to reach the Pole. 
It is very easy to 
deviate from the 
course a little, one 
side or the other, 
but the tendency is 
to even up eventu- 
ally if navigation 
is correst. _I was 
watching the drift 
indicator and sun 
compass at inter- 
vais of not more 
than three min- 
utes, hopping from 
one to the other, 
and I found by calculating the speed 
and drift that we were able to navi- 
gate by dead reckoning (as it is 
called at sea) with an accuracy 
that far exceeded my expectations. 
By making sights on the sun with 
my sextant and. getting lines of 


position. at intervals I learned that‘ 


this method checked pretty well 
with dead reckoning. This was 
interesting to me, for, having done 
a good deal of navigation both by 
sea and air, it seemed apparent 
that dead reckoning in the air un- 
der*the favorable conditions we en- 
countered were more reliable than on 
a ship when it encounters ocean cur- 
rents, For on a ship there is no 
way of seeing bottom as I\could see 


ice or of checking speed currents as 


I could check wind drift by. sighting 
down at the ice: This correspon- 
dence between dead. reckoning and 





a time it became necessary for Ben- 
nett to pour gasoline from the cans 
into the big tanks and thereafter 
every now and then I relieved him 


change, so much so that when the 
flight was half over I relaxed with 
Psuch unconscious relief that I dozed 
off. Only the increased speed of the 
motors as the plane nosed downward 
woke me from a hypnotic trance 
caused by the constant beat, and I 
started up to find the plane diving 
toward the ice. During these in- 
tervals of piloting I kept the course 
by holding the sun compass—that in- 
valuable little instrument—in one 
hand and piloting the plane with the 
other, 

There came a time when I knew 
we were holding our course with 
accuracy. I could then turn my at- 





tention to the ice below us and gaze 


A Bold Water Lead in the Polar Ice Pack. 


at the controls. It was a welcome | 





sextant was very/|down upon it with the mingled sensa- 


tions of flier and explorer. The 
many stretches of snow-covered ice 


gation, when I was jumping from one | looked fairly smooth and even so it 
instrument to another and making} seemed that there must be landing 
my calculations from sextant sight} places within view all the time. But 
by means of the rapid method I had|i1 knew that ice is deceptive from 
learned and applied on other flights, | above, and what seemed smooth was 
I had little opportunity to think of possibly rough and hummocked sur- 
anything else. The mind became a face, for this diffused tight of the 
machine which registered, calcujated midnight 


sun does not throw 


Every | shadows. To one who had time to 
t of time was occupied. There | observe it all, 100,000 square miles 
Was no leisure to think of what we of ice spread out before us during 
were passing over or the hazards the flight, and toward the end we 
which might lie before us. But after‘ saw 10,000 square miles never before 


viewed by man. 
Peary’s vision was 
relatively limited, 
and from the air 


was forced. up to varying heights, 
depending upon the pressure exerted. 
Cakes were glistening white with 
hummocks. 

‘Here and there-on most of them 
and on some drifts caused by strong 
winds I knew the surface was more 
uneven than it looked from the 
plane. Filoes were of many shapes 
and ‘sizes, and pressure ridges ran 
willy-nilly, apparently without 
rhym> or reason. 

We had made it—whatever might 
come afterward, for there was 
some doubt in our minds even" then 
if we would ever get back. Some time 
before we reached the Pole I had 
noticed the starboard mptor oil tank 
leaking, Oil whizzed by me in what 
seemed an alarmingly fgst stream. 
I told B tt about it and he looked 





we saw dist 
which he in his 

> lonely, unceasing 
toil could never 
have seen. 

It was with 
strangly mingled 
feelings that we 
looked upon these 
last miles toward 
the Pole. When 
we were about 
twenty minutes 
away I wrote this 
note to Bennett: 
“‘We ought to be 
there pretty soon.” 
Bennett nodded 
back and smiled, 
for the roar of the 
motors made it im- 
possible for us to 
~talk. Then I made 
my last sights and 
knew we were at 
the Pole at last. 

The North Pole! 
A whirring, roar- 
ing bluebird out of 
of the South car- 
rying two bits of 
humanity bundled 
in parkas beyond 
all recognition 
came swooping 
through the aif 
with the ease of a 

gull and soared over this problem- 
aticalS mathematical point which had 
been the goal of men for so many 
generations. 

It did not look different from other 
miles of ice ovér which we had just 
passed. There was the same stretoh 
of brilliant white marked by ridges, 
hummiocks and a few leads recently 
frozen, showing green against white. 
This was the desolate top of the 
earth and we were over it. 1 shook 
hands with Bennett, who smiled and 
nodded’ satisfaction, then made my 


Peary. : 
From*pressure -ridges 1 knew that 

the ice there was ih constant motion. 

The ice was composed of large cakes, 


of fields ‘whose edges, except at the |’ 


leads, jammed up against each other 
and were pressed so tightly by wind 
and ocean currents that ice and snow 


it over also and*seemed rather grave 
when he came back. We talked over 
it by means of notes and decided no 
matter what happened we would go 
to the Pole first. For we were so 
far away from land thet the few 
miles we-had to go would make no 
difference as far as our safety was 
concerned, 


Tke Motor Carries On 


‘*Let’s go there and decide what to 
do afterward,’’ Bennett and I con- ~ 
cluded:- I felt grave but said to my- 
self grimly: “We'll get there 
whether or not we get all the way 
back. We'll get to the Pole.’’ For we 
feared, if the oil gave. out early on 
our return, we might not be able to 

the long flight back to Spitz- 

nm and certainly not if still an- 
other leak should occur. Despite mv 
great satisfaction at reaching the 
Pole I felt an undercurrent of Yis- 
appointment that failure of the oil 
tank would prevent us from reach- 
ing Cape Morris Jessup and exploring 
territory between there and the Pole. 
‘The motor did not stop, however, 
and to our amazement we found af- 
ter landing that there was some oil 
left. The leak had been caused by 
a rivet pulling out and the oil did 
not drop below the: level of the hole. 

After we reached the Pole we went 
a little-further, changing from north 
to south, in an instant, a curious 
sensation. Then we circled so as 
to go around the Pole again. We had 
the strange experience of changing 
time so rapidly that we went all 
around the clock in a few minutes 
and changed from one day to an- 
other and then back again, as well 
as circumnavigating the globe. It” 
was the oddest experience to reflect 
upon that could happen to man, for 
time and space were topsy-turvy, 
and almost an Einstein would have 
been required to straighten them out 

In order to keep my head clear 
there and not get confused I had 
to forget peculiar time and direction | 
and concentrate on the position of 


fashion as we ‘turned back: But 
when the revolution had been com- 





( Continued on Page 23 ) 
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D’'ANNUNZIO WELCOMES A 


Officer Who Fought With the Poet at 
Fiume Describes a Visit to the 
Exotic Villa Vittoriale 


—_ 
By LIEUT. MANLIO BARILLI 

CROSS the tranquil surface of 
Lake Garda the little steam- 
boat furrows its slow path. 
As we roynd a wooded prom- 
ontory, Isola di Garda comes into 
view. Passengers point; necks are 
craned; a cry goes up: “Ecco il 
‘Vittoriale.’'" For we have sighted 
the rustic villa, barely glimpsed 
through the thick foltage of the gar- 
den, where Gabriele d'Annunzio 
lives. r 
I disembarked at the little landing 
and noticed a speedboat at anchor. 
This, it seems, serves as an occa- 
sional outlet for the poet’s craving 
for danger. The craving is still 
there, although he has r d 


silvery green of olive trees, serene 
and idyllic against the dazzling blue 
of Lake Garda, I glimpsed at last 
a charming villa, simple and impres- 
sive in that luxuriant natural set- 
ting. A little fountain murmured a 
perpetual soft melody. 

Every detail of the place has been 
stamped indelibly with d’Annunzio’s 
personality. Over the little entrance 
door, which he has named the Por- 
tiuncula, is inscribed in golden letters 
the legend: 

Clausura Silentium 
Finche 8’Apra Finche Parti 
—a motto that may be interpreted 
as an invitation to enter or to stay 
out; to speak or to keep silence, de- 





the world. When the desire for ad- 
venture waxes strong, he sets sail 
in this little craft, preferably during 
a storm, when mountain winds whip 
the ordinarily calm waters of the 
lake into a miniature raging ocean. 
During one of these perilous expedi- 
tions the boat caught fire and d’An- 
nunzio emerged victorious only after 
a battle with the combined. elements 
of water and flame. But ventures 
of this sort are rare breaks in the 
placid tenor of the soldier-poet's se- 
questered life—a life of creative lit- 
erary activity, now, but physically 
passive. 
The Fiery Ceasninnitin 

It seems strange to associate such 
an existence with d’Annunzio. I 
think of him always as I knew him 
at Fiume, and during all those stir- 
ring and spectacular episodes that 
marked his Career before and during 
the war. He is, to me, the fiery 
commandant who led the. bold, if 
short-lived, Fiume expedition, and 
planted the red flag of Carnaro on 
Dalmatian soil; the dauntiess war- 
rior who spurred his cruiser on to 
Pola. 1 think of him as the dare- 
devil spirit who flew over Vienna 
in 1917, - scattering -pamphiets in- 
stead of bombs; a figure of tireless 
and unending activity, associated 
with a dozen impetuous causes— 
such as the Egyptian. fight for inde- 
pendence, the Irish battle for free- 
dom. Never before has he played 
the réle of tranquil spectator. 

In art, in war, in love, a man of 
deeds; restless, ceaselessly moving. 
1 wondered what would prove to be 
the environment and mode of exis- 
tence that have tamed this tempes- 
tuous créature to a hermit’s ways? 
Is this the philosophic calm of ad- 


vancing years? How has d’Annun-| 


zio adapted himself to this new life? 
Are the errati: fires of his spirit 
smoldering or extinguished? I was 
to learn. 

Climbing slowly up a rocky path 
bordered with laurel hedges and the 





ding on whether it is read verti- 
cally or horizontally. 

In the little courtyard, which one 
enters first, a marble tablet bears 
the name ‘Pizza dei Sospiri’’ (Piazza 
of Sighs) commemorating the many 
eager visitors who have waited and 
sighed here in the vain hope of gain- 
ing admittance to the poet’s sanc- 
tum. A majestic old cedar casts a 
deep shadow over another facade of 
the Buen Retiro, the poet’s retreat. 

All sorts of innovations have been 





Gabriele d’Annunzio’s 


regency. Two great marble locks 
adorned with eight grotesques serve 
as Capital to the column, and crown- 
ing the fluttering flag is a little 
earved Madonna. 

The villa itself, the ‘*Vittoriale,’’ 
is unostentatious in its outer aspect. 
Its charm is a rustic dignity, which 
@’Annunzio has left untouched. He! 


hi 





guns pr ted to d'Annun- 
zio by General Diaz, Commander-in- 
} Chief of the Italian Army during the 
|war. Here and there are scattered 
| fragments of rock and mounds of 
|earth. brought from the “Austro- 
| Italian battlefields. 

| In an enclosure fenced with stone 
benches stands a row of white 


Wiss gas 


The Poet Lives on the Shores of Lake Garda. 


effected since d’Annunzio came to 
live here. These were undertaken 
by his architect, Carlo Maroni, who 
lives near by in a quaint rustic cot- 
tage. In the centre of the largest 
lawn stands a tall column, topped 
with a pennon, reminiscent of those 
that were once flaunted in the great 
square of Venice and more recently 


at Fiume, during the brief Carnaro_ 





has recognized its perfect suitability 
to the sylvan background. 

A winding stream runs through the 
grounds, spanned by several minia- 
ture bridges: the Bridge of Sighs, 
the Bridge of Hares, the Bridge of 
Wishes (where, so goes the legend, 
your wishes are fulfilled for the price 
of a penny), and the Bridge of Iron 
Heads, adorned with eight massive 


columns commemorating Italy's vic- 
tories. A black column represents 
Caporetto. Here another column 
will soon rise, dedicated to Ireland, 
in which d@’Annunzio takes a warm 
interest. One sees d’Annunzio’s fa- 
vorite chair at the edge ofa little 
marbie basin from which olive 
branches sprout. 

Near by is a statue of Victory 


.} crowned with thorns, around whose 


base a malignant serpent is curled 
in symbolic flight from the peace and 
purity of the place. Before it, on a 
tripod, incense perpetually burns in 
memory of the heroic dead. 


No Fat Men Needed 
_ Outside the enclosure is a small 
space reserved to ‘‘calumny,” which, 
says the poct, is inescapable, even 
in the camps of the men of good 
faith. The garden~is walled; the only 
door, named the ‘“‘Chiusa Frances- 
cana,"’ is very parrow, so that, ac- 
cording to d'Annunzio, fat men 
be unable to enter: In one corner is 
a shed, which houses the airplane in 
which d'Annunzio made his famous 
flight over Vienna. Enshrined on a 
hillock is the prow of the dread- 
nought Pugtia, on which. Command- 
ant Gulli was killed &t Spalato 
in 1920. The relic was given to 
d@’Annunzio by the Italian Govern- 
ment. 
| On entering the house one feels 
| from the first instant an atmosphere 
| 





of mystical seclusion. It is a world 
p apart; a little cosmos, belonging pe- 
| euliarty to d’Annunzio, and fragrant 





Secluded Home. 


with the aroma of his almost fabu- 
lous career. 

The reception room breathes a 
serene apartness, with its tranquil 
gold and green hangings over walls 
and windows. Bookshelves, filled 
with rare morocco-bound volumes— 


ponderous tomes on art, music, lit- ~* 


eraturé and history — mark the 
scholar. The panes are tightly shut. 
A heavy silenee fills the place. The 
thud of footsteps is muffled in the 
thick carpet. Old pharmaceutical 
vessels stand on the ~mantle-piece; 
pieces of faience onthe shelves. 
Desks and tabourets are laden with 
gold” and silver plates, on which 
cigarettes are heaped high, exuding 
a mingled fragrance of tobacco and 
rose leaves. A dim, mottled light fil- 
ters in through venerable mauve and: 
yellow stained-glass windows. 


His Hall of Meditation 


In sharp contrast to the sybaritic 
ease of this room is the ecclesiastical 
severity of the adjoining chamber, 
the poet's hall of meditation, called 
the Adriatie Oratory. The room is 
paneled in walnut. Old choir benches, 
each marked with the name of some 
forgotten monk, are the only pieces 
of furniture in the room. A mam- 
moth Venetian lion stands at one 
end; at the other is a companion 
Piece, brought .in a small rowboat 
to the Commandante d’Annunzio at 
Fiume by the citizens of the Island 
of Arbe. The sombre shadows. of the 
room are relieved by the burnished 
glow of a red marble fireplace, 
whose gleams are reflected in a tiny 
fountain that plays in the centre of 
the chamber. An oil lamp over the 
altar burns in memory of the poet's 
mother. Statues of St. Francis and 
St. Claire, in niches,-complete the 
atmosphere of religious abstraction. 

Just off this room is the poet's 
holy of holies, his workroom and 
study, where none but himself may 
enter. The door to this sanctum. ts 
not more than five feet high, so 
that, says d’Annunzio, even he may 
be compelled to bend head and knee 
on entering the sanctuary of art. 
This is one of. the poet's pet per- 
sonifications. Doers, to him, are ac- 
tive watchmen. ; 

Beyond the threshold one catches 
4& glimpse of revolvers and ancient 
swords. Even at his writing d’An- 
nunzio is still the warrior. It is here . 
that he sits most of the day. The 
view from his windows embraces the 
vibrant blue of the lake where Vir- 
gil once wrote. A short while ago, 
while he was busy with his novel 
“Tl Venturio senza Ventura” (The 
Luckless Adventure), he said to me: 

“I am at the nervous stage of my 
work, I sit at my desk twelve and 
fourteen—sometimes sixteen—hours 
a day.”” 

In the music room is an organ, - 
whose silver pipes occasionally ring 
with soft melodies when the poet 
seeks inspiration. Heavy draperies 
separate this room from the library; 
where are assembled 4’ Annunzio's 


(Continued on Page 26 > 
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By ROSE LEE 
ANGORA. 
CABLEGRAM from Constanti- 
nople reported lately that a 
Turk with forty wives had 
poisoned them all (and him- 
self as well) to prevent them from 
enjoying the benefits of the Swiss 
Civil Code, which the Turkish Re- 
public has adopted. The implication 
was that he and his wives preferred 
dying in company to living apart, 
since polygamy had been formally 
abolished. Probabilities aside, his 
conduct must be censored as over- 
hasty. He might have taken the 
trouble to discover that Kemal's 
new Civil Code is not retroactive— 
that any Turk already possessing 
more than one wife may keep the 
surplus. 

Even if the Koran had not limited 
to four the number of wives a man 
may have; even if monogamy had 
not been the rule for twenty years 
among the upper classes in Turkey, 
the tale brought by cable would be 
fantastic. You could never find forty 
Turkish women who would consent 
to share a single spouse, 

One wonders where and how and 
for what purpose such stories are 
invented. Turkey is miles away in 
space and separated from America 
by a world of Western superstition 
and a complication of selfish inter- 
ests. In considering reports about 
New Turkey, one should bear in 
is mind a primary fact, namely, that 
re Turkish men are not monsters, and 

Turkish women are far from being 
odalisques. The Turkish woman is 
distinctly an individual, possessing 
a the same range of emotions and ca- 
ia pacities as her sisters in the West. 
r If her emotions are less trained by 
social usage, if her capacities are 
less fully developed, it is because 
z Mohammedan life has doomed her 
sex for centuries to retirement and 
spiritual neglect. 
Pe Under the new republic, these con. 
, ditions have been reversed. Mindful 
. of their promise to make use of all 
the natural resources of Turkey, the 
> leaders of the Nationalist movement 
decided to stop the waste of woman- 
power. They have removed all re- 
strictive legislation and are putting 
forth positive efforts to prepare their 
women for cooperation in solving the 
problems of the secularized republic. 
Ever since the Constitution of 1908 
permitted them te travel abroad and 
compare their state with that of 

Western folk, the women of the 

Turkish upper class have been in- 

creasingly restive under the burden 

of Moslem restraint. Still, there has 
mever been a woman movement in 

Turkey, in the conventional sense. 
There has never been an organized 













public, it would have been imprac- 
ticable. When Turkish women 


theatre ora restaurant, or for speak- 





situation was beyond them. 








could be ‘arrested for appearing in a |. 


ing with a man on the street, the |” 


FORGOTTEN WOMEN ARE ASTIR 
For Centuries the Law of the Prophet. 
Kept Them in Retirement, But Now 
They Rejoice in a New Freedom 


Today the Turkish Government is 
the official champion of woman’s 
rights. Before the overthrow of the 
Sultanate a group of liberal and in- 
tellectual men urged woman’s cause. 
These men permitted their wives and 
daughters to go unveiled; to sub- 
stitute the Russian handkerchief for 
the tcharchof; that discreet head- 


to entertain at home in™European 
style. A few even accompanied their 
wives to parties at the foreign em- 
bassies, though not without noise 
from the scandalized. 


One lady, describing the conditions 
of ten years ago, told me that al- 
though her husband allowed her to 
be present when he entertained male 
guests she was required to keep it 
secret. When she saw one of her 
husband’s friends in the street she 
used actually to tremble for fear that 
he might speak and so compromise 
her. “Since then,” she added, “‘life 
has changed so much that I can 
hardly realize it. Sometimes, I stop 
and wonder if everything that I am 
doing is not a dream.”’ 


Life’s New Tempo 


This young matron is one who has 
adapted herself with amazing facility 
to a changed tempo of life. She is 
among those who have learned to 
play bridge with foreign diplomats, 
to dance until daylight at the official 
balls. She has modeled herself as far 
as possible upon the current fashion 
of the West. Her hair and her skirts 
are modishly short. Her eyes—those 
wide, dark eyes of the Orient—are no 
longer heavy with paint. If she wears 
a scarf on her hair instead of a hat, 


dress which falls to the waist; and) 





Veiled Women of Bygone Days in Turkey. 


it is only because she is prettier so. 
She is pleased with her new life and, 
in consequence, intensely patriotic. 
There were many like her last Win- 
ter in Angora—women of the new 
régime. Most of them, of course, 
have had some earlier contact with 
the West, through travel or school- 








sex and wary of masculine company. 
Like: débutantes. the world over, 
they take their social activities very 
seriously. Sometimes, wp a ab 
cession of balls and tea-parties in 
Angora this season, it seemed to me 
that the ladies were trying to com- 
pensate in one brief Winter for cen- 
turies of retirement. ‘ 
Days in the Old Seraglio 

One remembers sympathetically a 
woman who was a relic of the old 
Sultanate days. Her husband had 
been first Chamberiain at the Palace. 
A little wistfully, she described the 
elaborate ritual of the palace. In 
those days, the Sultan was the only 
man before whom all women could 
unveil their faces, and apparently he 
was very courteous to his guests. 
Women had plenty of power in the 
oid seragiio, though their power was 
more or less unofficial. 

There was one favorite, a Circas- 
sian slave, who would never permit 
the Sultan Assiz to visit her unless 
he wore his famous emerald ring. 


| except: that of politics. 


Th is no 
longer a forgotten sex in - 
About a month ago I to 


of the Ministry. of Justice. It seemed 
women eraduaing” this! Year—who 
women graduating this 
wished to become a 


doubt, what she wanted, and was 
interested in testing her persistence. 
She was extremely earnest. © Lately 
I heard that this woman had been 
appointed to the bench, and so had 
established a precedent for her sex 
in Turkey. 

This is poetic justice—to find women 
assisting in the enforcement of the 
new civil code which gives them 
tegal equality with men! it is too 
soon, of course, to judge the effect 
of the adoption of the Swiss civil 
code by Turkey, or ‘to know just 
how literally it will be enforced. But 
women told me that the mere fact 





One day the Sultan came without his 


of it had given them new pride and 


Turkish Women of Today—In a. Regatta at Constantinople. 


ing. They have not been wholly 
cloistered; but it is only three years 
since their world was fully opened to 
them. It is only this year that they 
have entered upon a formal round of 
entertainments. Therefore it is not 
strange if they incline to be self- 
conscious in relation to the other 
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Sign of the Times in- Sumeadicnels 
International Photo. 





ring and the whole palace had to be 
roused to search for it before the 
capricious beauty would receive hef 
master. 

The woman who remembers these 
things lives alone in an old house in 
Nichantasse.. She is poor yet gra- 
cious. Her rooms are filled with 
furniture from which the gilt is peel- 
ing and her walls are hung with 
photographs of dead Sultans and 
banished Princes. She is loyal_to 
her memories, yet she believes in the 
new régime and like all the women 
of Turkey she worships Mustapba 
Kemal. Three months ago she first 
left off her veil. When I saw her 
she was planning to travel alone to 
America and lecture on the Chau- 
-tauqua circuit. 

**l am really too old to change my 
ways,’’ she said, “‘but I am doing 
my best. It is hard * * ¢." 


4 


as they would find fit in the West. 
Today there is practically nothing 


self-respect: On the ‘day that the 
code was adopted in Turkey the 
Minister of Justice was showered 
with telegrams of congratulation. 
Fifty or sixty of these came from 
women, thanking the Minister for his 
efforts in behalf of their sex. 

The first civil wedding in Turkey 
took place a few days after the code 
was passed, when the daughter of 
General Kazim Pasha was married 
under it to the young man of her 
choice. The ceremony was followed 
by a ball, given in the chilly hall of 
the Turkoujack, or Turkish Home- 
Fires Association. It was an affair 
of state, celebrating also the in- 
auguration of the new body of lay. 
President Kemal, elegant in his mili- 
tary uniform, was there, and the dig- 
nitaries of the Government and the 
leaders of the army, that silent part- 
ner to the revolution. 

Old and New Meet 
Like most balls in Turkey it was~ 


“| held on a Thursday—the Moslem 


equivalent of Saturday night.’ It 
began when the night was half over, 
and lasted well into the morning. At — 
about 11 o'clock the band struck up - 
the national anthem, and the bride 
floated in on the arm of the Pres- 
ident of the republic. She wore the 


" If this hed been a wedding in the 
old style, the bride would have been 
meeting her fiancé for the first time. 
Courtship used to be unheard of. Ac- 
cording to strict Moslem custom, a 





(Continued on Page 23 ) 
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AMERICA HEARS ‘THE GOSPEL OF ECONOMY 


It Is Preached at the Government’s Budget Bureau and Is 
Carried by Ether Waves to Farmer and Merchant 


By CARSON €. HATHAWAY 
MORROW evening a dozen 
radio stations, scattered from 
Maine to the Mississippi, will 
thunder. forth from the na- 

tiona! capital the gospel of economy. 
At 8 o’clock, Eastern Standard Time, 
the New England twang of Calvin 
Coolidge, will echo up the Atlantic 
shores and roll majestically along 
the Western prairies. 

And in Washington— 

Many days ago letters went out 
from the Bureau of the Budget re- 
questing; the names of the heads of 
departments and establishments and 
other officials who are in authorita- 
tive relationship to the expenditure 
of Government funds. Those named 
received a summons in the form of 
a colored card bearing the words: 


Admit Bearer 
‘ To the Meeting of the 
Business Organization of the 


Government 
Monday, June 21, 1926 


Tomorrow occurs the eleventh 
gathering of this kind. The first was 
back in June, 1921. Those who at- 
tend, some 1,500 persons, are 
charged with the expenditure of three 
and a half billions of dollars a year. 


Here They State Their Needs 


Visualize the scene. Within sight 
of the White House is a marble 
building known as Memorial Conti- 
nental Hall, owned by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, Into 
this stately structure will pour a 
stream of Government officials, some 
of international reputation. Here is 
one from the Department of Agri- 
culture who needs millions of dollars 
to kill billions of insects. There is 
one from the Bureau of Standards 
whose helpers experiment to pro- 
duce unbreakable china and stand- 
ardized loaves of bread. Here are 
two from the Department of Justice. 
One spends funds for the Atlanta 
Penitentiary and the other for the 
protection of migratory game birds. 

The colored card promised music 
by the Navy Band, and as the guests 
arrive this band is playing “Dixie.’’ 
From the ceiling of the beautiful 
auditorium hangs a rod with a circle 
of flags of many nations, slowly re- 
volying over the gathering ‘throng. 
Flags of the States of the Union line 
the upper walls. At-the rear of the 
front platform hangs a portrait of 
George Washington, a light focused 
upon it, and an American flag is at 
the left. Below the picture a bronze 
tablet commemorates the Confer- 





ence for Limitation of Armament, 
held in the same building in 1921-22. 


On the’ platform sits the Vice 
President. Time was when Mr. Dawes 
himself served as Director of the 
Budget and profoundly shocked the 
capital by his fervid oratory... It was 
on Feb. 3, 1922, that he called for 
two brooms, one a navy broom and 
the other an army broom, and waved 
them in the faces of his audience, 
challenging his listeners to tell him 
the difference. After the meeting 
‘President Harding remarked that 
General Dawes was the only speaker 
he .knew who could make a speech 


with both feet in. the air at the same 


time. 

On one occasion Mr. Coolidge, as 
Vice President, sat on the platform 
and heard Mr. Dawes, Director of 
the Budget. - Turn about is fair play, 
and Mr. Dawes, as. Vice President, 
may now sit on the platform and 
listen to Mr. Coolidge. : 

Near by is the President's Cabinet. 
Secretary Hoover, who spent millions 
in war relief, must now be warned 
to conserve the Department of Com- 
merce's thirty-million-dollar appro- 
Ppriation. Secretary Mellon, many 
times a millionaire, is not excused 
from saving the nickels in the Treas- 
ury Department. Attorney Genera] 
Sargent, being a Vermont neighbor 
of the President’s, is economical by 
environment; but he must attend 
with the rest. 

Last January Washington heard, 
with much amusement, that two of 
the Cabinet members had issued in- 
vitations for dinner parties on the 
night of the business meeting. Just 
what happened to the dinners re- 
mains a secret, but the Secretaries 
were on the platform when the 
speaking began. 

Eight o'clock is at hand, Sudden- 
ly there is applause. In one of the 
tiny. boxes over the stage a woman 
appears. She has a charming smile 
and bows quickly to the audience be- 
fore she seats herself with one or 
two companions. She does not look 
like an economist,. but she never 
misses the President’s semi-annual 
talks to his business organization. 
Mrs. Coolidge! 

The crowd buzzes. The band. strikes 
up and from a door at the rear ‘of 
the stage the President of the United 
States enters, accompanied by a 
handful of men and by his aid, in 
full dress uniform, who adds a touch 
of color to the stage. The audience 











Up to this time all that - has 
reached Farmer Cook, sitting before 
his loud-speaker at Cherry Cross- | 
roads, has been the navy band and} 





the remarks of the announcer. The |: 


next thing he hears its the voice ot | 
the President. It is his meeting, 80 | 
Mo one introduces him. When he | 
comes to the platform, he walks to | 
the speaker's stand, opens a little | 
black book containing his address, | 
lays it down before the microphones, 
and begins. He is talking to the 
most important Board of Directers 
in the world. 

It is needless to ask what ‘he talks 
about... At the last meeting his open- 
ing paragraph alone contained refer- 
ences to ‘‘conservation of revenue,”’ 
“‘a smaller expenditure of money,” 
“the constant elimination of waste”’ 
and ‘“‘the making of every dollar 
count."" 


Facts From the President 


As a public speaker President Cool- 
idge does not pretend to rival Daniel 
Webster. He speaks in.a conversa- 
tional voice and, aside from an oc- 
casional nod to emphasize a point, or 
an infrequent gesture, his remarks 
are given with little variation of ‘le- 
livery. There is as much humor in 
his speech as in a block of Vermont 
marble. Nor does he employ any of 
those oratorical devices Gesigned to 
draw applause. He talks facts. 
When he has finished there is no 
mistaking his meaning. 

The President’s address tomorrow 
will be pf unusual interest because 
the tax cuts authorized by Congress 
went further'than the President and 
the Director of the Budget thought 
wise. Because of the tax reductions 


Herbert M. Lord, Director of the Budget. 
© by Harris 4 Bwing. 


dress usually ends somewhat like 
this: ‘‘I will now turn this meeting 


“| over to General Lord, than whom 


there was considerable anxiety as to 
the possibility of accumulating any 
surplus, but the increase in revenues 
has been more than even the ex- 
perts thought possibile. It would not 
be astonishing if the surplus this 
year were announced to be in the 
neighborhood of $300,000,000. ree 

As is his custom, the egident 
will definitely fix a limit on appro- 
priations for the coming year. He 
will insist on carrying out his policy 
of balancing the budget. His belief 
has consistently been that reduced 
expenditures allow tax reduction and 
that tax reduction brings public con- 
tentment. 

The President’s address is brief. In 
it he usually deals with the need for 
further economy and the necessity 
that all shall cooperate toward that 





end. The last paragraph of his ad- 
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Memorial Continental Hall, Where the Budget Meeting Will Be Heid. 
© National Photo. 


you have no better friend.’’ 

It is then the privilege of General 
Lord, Dfrector of the Bureau of the 
Budget, to ‘‘point with pride’ and 
to ‘“‘view with alarm.’’ In the June 
business meetings there are always 
three years under discussion. The 
year just ending eserves either as an 
inspiration or as a horrible example. 
Then there is the coming fiscal-year, 
for which Congress has already made 
appropriations. ‘‘Don’t spend them 
all,”’ is the injunction. For the third 
year there is a demand that esti- 
mates submitted be kept down to the 


| irreducible minimom. 


General Lord is a great organiza- 
tion man. He specializes in clubs. 
In 1925 he announced that the now 
famous Two Per Cent. Club would 


be formed, designed to reduce by 













































































$62,000,000 the amount that had 2 
been estimated for the year. In Jan- | 
uary, 1926, he proclaimed the One 
Per Cent. Club. 

In his own words, 
ment, establishment, bureau and | 
agency of the Government, and — 
every person in the service is urged — 
to make the attempt,. at least, to | 
qualify for membership. ‘The re- | 
guirément for entry into this new ~ 
thrift club is a reduction in your | 
estimated expenditure by at least 1 
per cent.” 

Tomorrow night in Washington he ~ 
may tell how many qualified for the 
organization. Some of the depart- — 
ment heads who think they have al- 
ready economized in every conceiy- ~ = 
able-way will be on the anxious séat, a 
wondering what new brand of club | 
will be formed. -That there will be | 
ey goes almost without saying. 


* The Government's Personnel 


To Warmer: Cook; out at Cherry 
‘Crossroads, the logical way for\Uncle 
Sam to save mone¥ would seem to — 
be by a reduction in the number of q 
Government employes. But since — 


‘‘every depart- — : 


re 
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‘| the war the number has come down 






from more than 900,000 to about 
550,000. More than half of those” 7 
now employed are in the postal ser- — 
vice. Less than 12 per cent. of the | 
total are in Washington. Unless 
Farmer Cook wants his rural mail ~ 
carrier dismissed, there can be few — 
futher reductions in the Government. __ 
personnel. Ingenuity, however, can — 
always find places to save. p 
On his desk in the grim old Treas- © 
ury Department Building General - 
Lord kéeps close at hand the let- | 
ters from those who, all over mo 
country, are taking loyal part in the. 
economy program. From “4 
Miss., comes a report that a United ~ 
States Attorney is saving money ~ 
through a better method of serving — 
processes. The Post Office Depart- ~ 
ment reports that instead of sending ~ 
in by freight ite worn mail bags to. 
be repaired, it now sends the bags in’ Se 
YACene spned is tine cate; eatine Tie 
Government $16,000 annually. ay 
In ‘Yellowstone Park a cloudburst 5 
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By MILDRED ADAMS 

OOM times have come to Long 

Island. New sidewalks stretch 

in long white ribbons across 

marsh and meadow tand, 
swimming pools bubble on hill tops 
and two-family houses sprout in 
swamps. And _ everywhere, - like 
-freckles or measles or poison ivy, 
“blossom the white lot markers, the 
forget-me-nots of the realtor.” 

Long known in fiction as the abode 
of English butlers and American mil- 
lionaires; suspected of undemocratic 
- snobbery; vaguely visualized as a 
piece of land bounded on the north 
by the Prince of Wales and on the | 
south by an ocean of rum runners, 
the island has suddenly become 
| chatty and familiar, It issues cor- 
dial invitations by mail, «telephone 
and word of mouth to “visit at our 
expense” yast tracts of seneivides 
countryside. 

There is no hesitation on the part 
- of New York City, New Jersey, Con- 
“ mecticut and- even Pennsylvania. 
They are ‘discovering’ Long Island. 
They issue forth on Sunday morn- 
ings, equipped with auction lists and 
picnic baskets. They flood the Long 
Island Railroad waiting rooms, are 
neatly: cut Mto groups by persuasive 
“salesmen and are then herded into 
cars bound for this or that develop- 
ment, They pile into fleet and luxur- 
icus motor buses provided by the 
- realtors. The more cautious ones, 
unwilling to put themselves com- 
pletely into one set of hands, use 
their multiple horse-power to thread 
the great highways that lead from 
one allurement to another. ° 


Like a Promised Land 


Just now the wholeisiand wears the 
honey-sweet dress of a promised land. 
Azaleas lure the bees to every wood- 
ed hill, and elderberry preens its 
white frills for an early blossoming. 
Behind brick wails. iron fences and 
impenetrable hedges the famous pri- 
vaté gardens of Long Island hold 
fragrant prelude to their Summer 
festival, New sails, still showing 
the creamy tint of fresh canvas, 
flash in every cove and inlet, and on 
a hundred golf courses knicker-clad 
or skirt-draped figures wander care- 
lessly or march doggedly after ab- 
surdly tiny balls, 

But these charms are perennial. 
~ Old residents have known and loved 
them for many years. - Against this 
new. invasion they build grim fences 
or reinforce old ones. Booms have 
come in the past and gone their way. 
‘+ This one is different, of-course; any 
realtor ‘will tell you so with all the 
» $Indignation that confronts a sacri- 
‘lege. This is ‘‘not a boom, but a 

legitimate development.’’ And he will 

make clear the basis for his claim. 
Shaped like the long claw of a lob- 
ster, the island is a hundred and 
some miles long, and perhaps twenty 
miles at its greatest width: If its 
coastline were drawn with a ruler 
‘it would have at least 240 miles of 
‘salt water -shorefront, more than 
“there is in all the rest of New York 
®tate: But the shorefront of Long 


- 


Boom Times Have Come to the Villages of Long Island. 


Island is frizzed and curled and con- 
torted and convoluted. It has as 
many bays and inlets and sloughs 
and harbors and bights as New York 
City has skyscrapers. For every 
straight mile it can‘ show three of 
sinuous waterfront. 

There are only 3,000,000 people an 
the island—on week days—and most- 
| of them snuggle chummily on the 
western end. Away to the east 
stretch miles of more or less open 
country, . past the great market 
gardens and flying fields. There is 
room for may times 3,000,000, and 
it is undoubtedly true that Manhat- 
tan is out at the elbows and bursting 
its seams. The island, then, is the 
legitimate: refuge for a crowding 
population. 

But the fact remains that this par- 
ticular development, however legiti- 
mate its roots may be, has all the 
surface characteristics of a boom— 
brass bands and auction sales, spe- 
cial trips and gala lunches, publicity 
limited only by the extent of fevered 
imaginations, and hoards of eager 
“prospects.”" 

The excitement has rolled up like 
a tide along the whole south shore. 
Beginning quietly in 1924 with the 
electrifying: of the railroad to Baby- 
lon, it swelled last year with the 
flurry in Rockaway real estate and 
grew with the building in Queens of 
square mile after square mile of 
houses with a strong family reserve 
balance. 

Then an Aladdin of Florida real 
estate rubbed his lamp on Montauk 
Point, and the tide became a 
flood. Lynbrook; Freeport, -Merrick, 
Bellmore, Amityville with its. friend- 





ly name, Massapequa with its Indian 
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LONG ISLAND HAS ITS OWN 


history, Babylon and Bayshore— 
these and many others saw realtors 
scouting for acreage. The Long 
Island Railroad announced that it 
would spend $11,000,000 on improve- 
ments and new equipment; the Long 
Island Lighting Company proposed 
spending nine millions in extending 
its electric service, and’ the water 
company shouldered picks and 
shovels and went to digging trenches 
eastward for great new pipes. Engi- 
neers and architects moved down the 
island in mass formation and sur-. 
veyors’ transits were the most no- 
table crop of the Autumn. 


Signs and Portents 


The preliminary stage has passed. 
He who runs or motors or rides the 
railroad may read the present book 
of the boom with little need for in- 
terpretation. All the realtors ask is 
a questioning eye and a listening ear. 
Signs and portents begin soon after 
Queensboro Bridge is left behind. 
The desolation of the landscape is 
broken by flaring billboards promis- 
ing bargains and beauty. Fortune 
lies in every weedy lot and dump 
heap for all who will stop to be 
shown. 

Lynbrook and Rockville Centre 
catch at the very tires, promising 
home and fortune..Beyond Freeport 
good resolutions tear themselves to 
tatters. There the imagination of the 
realtor, hampered in settled com- 
munities, comes to its full flower. 
There, almost side by side, marked 
out with a gesture almost magnifi- 
cent, lie the developments which are 
to make ions: Island ‘‘the Florida 
of the North.’ 

Aside from the familiar ‘jiaitaiee 
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which point out where each twenty- 
by-a-hundred-foot estate begins and 
ends, the highest great common de- 
nominator of all these developments 
is their canals. Ostensibly they are 
designed to provide ‘“‘boating, bath- 
ing and fishing in your own back- 
yard,’’ To a suspicious mind other 
reasons appear. Two or three miles 
of land stretch south from the Mer- 
rick Road, low-lying, marshy, slid- 
ing slowly away to the silver sheet 
of Great South Bay. Not far above 
high tide mark there are wide flats 
whose surface -soil still shows the 
impregnation of salt chat has kept 
them barren. Canals, properly bulk- 
headed and cut to follow the lines 
of salt ‘‘creeks” and normal run-off, 
might provide drainage for such 
land. 

Then there is the lure of water- 
front property. Crimped and indented 
as the south shore is, presenting an 
amazing amount of water-frontage 
per straight foot, it can be made to 
yield many times that frontage with 
a judicious digging of ditches back 
from the bay. So for sevetal miles 
inland it is possible to buy water- 
front lots. - 

Imagination lingers on the future 
of these canals, painting glowing 
Pictures of bathing beauties loung- 
ing Lido-wise along lazy steps, 
while on one side a fish at least as 
big as a tarpon is drawn fighting 
from the ditch and on the other side 
@ racing motor-boat tugs at its moor- 
ing. A good sailor is presumably to 
be made by virtue of: stepping on 
the property, and hence need never 
trouble himself with such distressing 
details as traffic rulés on the canals. 

Most of the developments are to 
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LAND BOOM 


Drowsy Regions With Old Indian Names Awaken to the 
Cry of the Realtor and His High-Powered Salesmen 


have country clube and golf links, 
tea houses and yacht clubs, all open 
to owners in the great adventure. 
Realtors are a democratic group. 
Theire not to set up standards of 
manners, morals, profession or fam- 
fly. If a man can buy. he is, ipso 
facto a desirable citizen. It is true 
that some of the more pretentious 
developments restrict the types .and 
cost of houses to be. built, so that 
their communities shall preserve a 
certain standard of good looks. The 
simpler make no such undemocratic 
demands. Purchasers—and some do 
—build house. garage and beat shed 
in a single compact structure of pine 
boards on unashamed stilts. 

’ All of them, be they high or low in 
the social scale, are gay sights on a 
bright-.Sunday. That part of the 
country has been fortunate in its 
series: of bright lakes bordering the 
north side of the boulevard; now 
there are the new canals on the south 
side to lend their fingers of spark- 
ling water to increase the enchant- 
ment: .Flags whip gayly in the 
breeze, the road is jammed with 
parked cars, and ‘‘prospects’’ flutter 
helplessly into the hands of per- 
suasive salesmen, who vary in type 
according to the development: 


Managers of Two Kinds 


The appearance of the development 
manager can almost be predicted 
from the appearance of the property. 
If it is a simple, hard-working real” 
estate company that has subdivided 
& few undecorated acres, the man- 
ager will be_a nervous, driven per- 
son, quick ‘with figures and facts, 
depending on force and common 
sense to. make a sale. 

If it is a great organization plan- 
ning a Hollywood or a Palm Beach, 
there is a different. atmosphere. No 
wooden chairs and forbidding rails 
in this office. ‘Wicker furniture, 
painted alluringly and upholstered in 
the season’s smartest fashion, and a 
manager whose sport clothes con- 
trive to speak at once of the links 
and the yacht. His manner confirms 
your suspicion that the enormous 
capital of the company is at your 
command, and that you are a per- 
son for whom all this magnificence 
is created. A confidential hand- 
shake for the husband, a deep glance 
to tell the wife it is her approval 
that counts and everything is. pre- 


On the North Shore cclemuinativels 
little activity goes beyond the New 
York City line. Flushing, -with a 
new subway in its midst, has 
wakened to hectic building. The old. 
Friends’ Meeting House, dating from 
1494, still sleeps behind its soft gray 
shingles; but a stern new waill- warns 


offices. out of Grimm's: fairy tales 
point peaked roofs toward a bright 
( Continued ‘on Page 16) | 
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Near Washington’s residence in 
New York City, in June, 1776, was 
Corbie’s Tavern, where Forbes, the 
gunemith; Private Hickey of the 
life guards and Campbell, the shoe- 
maker, took oaths on the Bible and 
plotted against the Colonies, Mayor 
Matthews acted more discreetly, but 
hig sympathy with the Tories was 
manifest. Out of this situation grew 
the “‘great Tory. conspiracy,’ the 
exposure of which was the sensation 
of the hour a century and a half 
ago. The same week General Howe 
dropped anchor off New York while 
Thomas Jefferson. was putting the 
fintehing touches on hig drefit of the 
Declaration. _ This article is the 
tenth of a series carrying the story 
of Independence yeer, week by week, 
down to July 4. 


By R. L. DUFFUS 

VERY. night General Wash- 

ington rode home from his 

headquarters near the Bat- 

tery to his. temporary res- 
idence on Richmond Hill, which 
would now be described as lying in 
Varick Street, between Spring and 
Chariton. Not far from this house 
there was a tavern kept by a man 
named Corbie,, and to this tavern, in 
June, 1IT76. suspicious characters 
began to come. 

There was Gilbert Forbes, a gun- 
smith—"“a short, thick man with a 
white coat.’’ There was “a mulatto- 
colored negro, dressed in blue 
elothes.’" There were ‘Fortune, 2 
saddier’*; ‘‘Fueter, a’ silversmith, 
who was ridden on a rail recently’’; 
““McGinnes, a pensioner with one 
arm,”’ and John Campbell. a Tory 
shoemaker, who one evening was 
heard to say: *‘Damn the Congress! 


Gere?” <>. 

Finally, there were Thomas Hick- 
ey, @ soldier in. Washington's life 
guards; William Greene, a drum- 
mer, and James Jolinson, a fifer. 
The three of them made a brave 
showing in their regimentals, but 
they seem to have been meditating 
dark designs. i 

The Guns Made by Forbes 

Sometimes Forbes went to call on 
David Matthews, the Tory Mayor of 
the city; and from him, on at least 
one occasion, he received money— 
British money—sent by the Royal 
Governor Tryon, who was still re- 
siding on a man-of-war in the lower 
harbor. 

Subsequently a creaking wagon, its 
load well covered, went down to.a 
quiet place on the. waterfront, and 
its contents were loaded into a small 
boat. The boat’s cargo, as a con- 
temporary account had it, was.‘‘cov- 
ered with an old straw bed and two 
or three old chairs upon it’’—a most 
innocent looking cargo for “a mu- 
latto-colored- negro dressed in biue 
clothes’’ to- be rowing around the 
harbor. You had to remove the bed 
and the chairs before you came on 
the guns that Gilbert “Forbes had 
















sails showed off the coast the Tories 
would rise, destroy King’s Bridge, 
murder the higher officers of the 
Continental Army and let the invad- 
ers into the city. Then those who 
had been riding Tories about town on 
rails would dance to another tune! 

The plot seethed in a number of 
public houses on Manhattan:. At the 
Highlander Tavern, near Beaver and 
Broadway; at Lowry’s place, oppo- 
site the Qswego market (Lowry 
comes down in history as *‘a fat man 
who wears a blue Goat’’); at Hould- 
ing’s beer house on Tryon Row. But 
it was at Corbie’s place, apparently, 
that the deepést plotting was done. 


. ® ie 


24, ‘‘the Mayor*was examined twice 
and returned prisoner under a heavy 
guard. We have now thirty-four 
prisoners, and many more, it is ex- 
pected, will be taken up.. A party 
of our men went over to Long Is- 
land on Saturday last to take up 
some of the Tories; they returned 
yesterday and brought to town one 
Downing, who is charged with being 
in the hellish plot. : 
‘They took six more prisoners and 
put them in Jamaica jail on Long 
Island. The Tories made some re- 
sistance and fired on our. men in the 
woods. Our people returned the fre 
and wounded one man mortally, 








‘New York. 
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no doubt it would soon appear. 
‘was whispered that as soon as the 
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THE EPIC OF ‘76: THE ROYALISTS’ PLOT. 


While the Declaration of Independence Was Being Pre- 
pared Foes of Liberty Were Busy in New York 


days later in the presence of the 
assembicd troops. It was the first 
military execution of the Revolution. 

What was there behind it all?’ Un- 
doubtedly Tryop had attempted to 
recruit troops among the Loyalists. 
From his point of view it was credit- 
able that an American should wish 
to take up arms in the King’s cause. 
Undoubtedly, too, there were large 
numbers of loyalists in and around 


But the .records of the conspiracy 
are most interesting for other rea- 
#sons—first, because they give evi- 
dence of a public hysteria based on 
fear, and second because they sug- 
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[ pox, and Schuyler was discredited. ~ 
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cause he had broken his faith as 4) 
soldier. But at the same time.a new 7 


definition of treason began to appear. 


¥ 
‘@ 
3 


citizen when called upon to abjure 
the King and declare his intention. ~ 
to uphold the Colonies. If he would” 
not swear his weapons were taker — 
from him and other penalties might’ 
follow. me 
Four days later the Continental” 
Congress resolved ‘*‘that all persons ~ 
abiding within any of the United ~ 
Colonies and deriving protection from. - | 
its laws owe allegiance to the said - ~~ 
laws and are members of such Col- “J 
ony.” Congress defined a traitor as > 
& member of “any of the said Col- >) 
onies who should be adherent-to the | 
King of Great Britain. giving him = 
aid and comfort.’’ H 
80 what had been rebellion and 
treason in 1775 was loyalty in 1776, © 
and what had been loyalty in 1773" = 
was treason in 1776.° Perhaps it is | 
not, to be wondered at that’ some of . ~ 
the more conservative and slower- 7 
minded had difficulty in making the | 
change.- Certainly the events of the) 
Revolution cannot be understood if “~~ 
it is forgotten that some people did -| 
have a sentimental attachment fan 

Engiand that was hard to break. ~ 


7 


choice that Southerners had to make 
at the outbreak of the Civil War. 
The nearer the enemy came the 
more. important it was to be able to 
tell friend from foe. And now the 
enemy was coming very near indeed. | 
On June 25 General Howe; who had ~ 
proceeded ahead of his slow-moving, — 
flotilla, dropped anchor off Sandy — 
Hook, sent for Governor Tryon to 4 
come aboard and began to lay plaris- 
for the tidy little campaign that was 
to sweep the rebels out of New York, © 
and perhaps put an end to the re-~ 
bellion. 

_Why Howe Was Late 
Howe. was late; very late, indeed; 
later than either the Americans oF ~ 
the British had expected him to be. = 
Why had he not come before? Why =~ 
had there been a gap of more than ae 
‘three. months between the retreat 
from Boston and the arrival of the = @ 
royal troops in New York harbor? — 
The answer was Canada. Though «>| 
Montgomery had fallen before. Que- 
bec, -Thomas had died . of smail-- 4 
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throughout New England; - although 
Sullivan's troops were perishing. of — 
diséase and went beyond Crown Point, ~ 
on Lake Champlain, yet the Cana- 
dian expedition had. disarranged the _ 
British plans. It had forced the — 
King to send soldiers to Quebec and. 
Montreal instead of to New York. 7 
It had given Washington a breathing © ~ 
space, during which he was able to __ 

















It is easier to say tis now. -per- 
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WONDERS OF MAMMOTH CAVE 


OPENED. TO THE PUBLIC 


Over One Hundred and Fifty Miles of Famous Under- 
- ground Passages Included in the New National Park 


and carrying it down through fis- 
sures and joints in the rocks, readily 
dissolves underground passages. 
Caves, consequentiy, may be found 
almost anywhere in these limestones, 
but nowhere have conditions been as 
favorable as in the Mammoth region. 
For hundreds of square miles there 
the entire drainage is underground. 
There are literally hundreds of 
caverns in the region, while the 
rounded surface, depressions, known 
{as sink holes, by which the surface 


| 
| 


The Armchair, an Odd Feature of Mammoth Cave. 


“3 By L. C. GLENN, 
_ Professor of Geology, Vanderbilt 
University. 


AMMOTH CAVE in Ken- 
, tucky and the district sur- 
: rounding it are to be pre- 

served in a national park. 

When President Coolidge recently 
» signed his name -to a bill providing 
‘for the-transfer of this area to Fed- 
> eral jurisdiction he set forces in mo- 
tion which will make easily acces- 
sible to the public one of the most 
interesting and impressive spectacles 

‘im the world. Over 150 miles of 
Stramge subterranean beauty, so far 

only partially explored, will stir the 
| admiration of increasing streams of 
“yisitors, when new roads are cut 
-through and new entrances effected 
4n this amazing network of caverns. 
’ Thousands of people from all over 

“the world have already gone to see 
‘the wonders of the cave. The old 
| Pegisters include the names of many 
| Motables in all-spheres of life. They 
“include Judges, Governors, artists, 
‘Scientists, and even Kings. in one 
of the great halls Ole Bull gave a 
violin récital, in another Booth de- 
z Hamiet and along Echo 
fRiver Jenny Lind's voice once 


Scientists have found much of in- 

D terest in the cave itself. The fish 
-a@nd drayfish of Echo River and the 
‘ and other insects throughout 
p cave are all blind, though the 
tion of their eyes is still shown 
minute pigment spots. This de- 
meration of the eyes speaks elo- 
‘quently to the evolutionist of the in- 
rited effect of generations of dis- 


at cl 


darkness and in absolute silence is 


@ memorable experience. 

British scientists in studying the 
average temperature of the crust of 
the earth had the temperature of 
Mammoth Cave taken and found it 
to be 54 degrees the year around. 
In Summer the air flows outward 
from the cave and in Wipter it flows. 
inward. Years ago, wien littie-was 
known of tuberculosis, it was 
thought the pure air and uniform 
temperature of the cave might prove 
helpful in that disease. Severa) suf- 
ferers were taken jnto the cave, but 
the experiment was a failure. The 
stone huts in which the patients 
lived are mute reminders of their 
vain search for health. 

The Power of Water 

To the geologist the cave is a stu- 
pendous example of one of the com- 
monest and simplest processes—the 
power of solution by water. The 
rocks of the region are very pure 
limestones that were deposited in an 
ancient sea in Mississippian times, 
or in other words, in the period just 
before the formation of the great 
coal fields of the Appalachian region. 
These limestones are some 600 or 
700 feet in thickness and are many 
million years old. They extend from 
Indiana across Kentucky into Ten- 
nessee with an area of thousands of 
square miles. 

‘Such pure limestones are very 
solubie in water that contains car- 
bonic acid. The rainfall dissolves 
this acid from both the air-and the 
decaying vegetable matter in the soil, 


}use. In many places the walls of the | 


we are bare limestones, but in cer- 

passages or avenues the roof is 

ed with exquisitely beautiful 

of gypsum that have been de- 

“seribed as caulifiowers, celery, 

‘grapes, lilies and other fancied forms 

‘of vegetation. In places minute 

) flakes of snowy gypsum rain silently 

'down from the roof and make a soft 
Ww covering for the floor. 

| Here and there Stalactites and sta- 

lagmites are found, though in gen- 

eral Mammoth Cave is not as im- 

sive for beautiful and fantastic 

of calcium. carbonate as are 

of the many neighboring cav- 

er Indeed, thé pre-eminence of 

Mammoth Cave consists in its vast- 

1 in its huge, high-vaulted cham- 

acres in area; in its great ave- 

leading off for miles into the 

unknown, each with its side 

mes stretching away, silent and 

@mysterious, and doubtless each with 

own further branchings, if one 

d only have time to follow them 

> ‘To sit for a few minutes with 

*exXtinguished in the stygian 


cutting down the 400 or 500 feet 
necessary to reach its present level, 
it apparently -paused for a time at 
some five different levels, each one 
of which corresponds to one of the 
five levels or superimposed series of 
channels in Mammoth Cave. 

Where the river’s pause in its 
down-cutting was longest, the sys- 
tem of passages eaten out by the 
underground drainage tributary to it 
was best developed and most ex- 
tensive. Echo River, in the lowest 


ally forms the roof, is without seams 
or fissures—as it is in most parts of 
the cavern—the interior is dry, and 
there are no stalactites or deposits 
of cave onyx. This accounts for the 
freedom from danger of falls of 
limestone blocks from the roof, a 
mishap that rarely has been known 
to occur in Mammoth Cave. It does 
occasionally happen, however, in 
some of the neighboring caves whose 
roofs are much more seamed with 
cracks and fissures. The writer re- 


Giant Stalactites: Hang From the Ceiling. 


rain water works its way downward, 
are numbered by the thousand. ~ 
Green River is the only .open or 
surface river in the region and its 
level’ controls the depth to which 
the underground water of the adja- 
cent country may descend. from the 
surface. Green River today has eut 
its channel 400 or 500 feet beneath 
the higher parts of the general 
country surface. Green River, how- 
ever, once flowed at about the eleva- 


tion of this general surface, and, in |- 


‘ 


level of thé cave today, is the lowest 
and latest of these successive levels, 
but as Green Rivér is still over 400 
feet above sea level we.may look for- 
ward to some remote time when it 
will have cut further down and 
when a sixth, even a seventh, or still 
lower level of passages will be 
formed beneath those we now know. 
‘The lowest level of the cave at pres- 
ent is about 300 feet below the orig- 
inal entrance. 

Where the limestone, which gener- 


Echo River Flows Through Mammoth Cave. 


Photos by Bugene J. Hall. 


calls one of the latter with an old 
wooden dancing floor just within its 
entrance, now falling to.decay, that 
has been riddled by limestone blocks 

that have fallen from the roof. 
Where water has percolated down- 
ward freely and entered underground 
avenues in the cave region deposits 
of cave onyx have been formed. 
These assume fantastic and beautiful 
shapes or-else accumulate in great 
thick masses on the floor or attached 
to the side walls of the passages. In 
some places passages have been 
completely closed in this way. The 
writer explored a number of caves 
near Mammoth Cave some years ago 
for deposits of cave onyx. Much 
onyx was found, but the difficulty of 
sawing it joose from its attached 
Position in the caves and getting the 
out, not only to daylight but” 


extremely beautiful. While 

the caves in which they occur have 

for years, but few of 

accessible to visitors and 

have they been explored for 

though many of them 

undoubtedly extensive and prob- 

ably are more‘or less interconnected. 

It was in an effort at such general 

cave exploration that Floyd ‘Collins 

last year became firmly fastened in 

@ narrow passage and died in spjte 
of all attempts at rescue. 

A popular legend, handed down for 
more than a hundred years, attrib- 
utes the discovery of Mammoth Cave 
to a man named Houwchins, who fol- 


€ Continued on Page 21 ) 
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COLLEGE CREWS AWAIT THE BIG MOMENT 


Months of Grinding Work Have Led Up 
To the Struggles Over the New Lon- — 
don and Poughkeepsie Courses 


By ROBERT F. KELLEY 
OR the last few weeks scores 
lof rangy, lithe young men 
have been as isolated as 
monks, training for two of 

the most colorful. annual water 
pageants in America, which mark 
the end of the intercollegiate rowing 
season. Next Friday: Harvard and 
Yale crews will meet at New Lon- 
don, and a week from tomorrow, 
June 28, will be held the regatta of 
the Intercollegiate Rowing Associa- 
tion at Poughkeepsie. 

The background of these events 
leads back to a morning late in June 
in the year 1858, when two young 
Harvard students went downtown in 
Boston to the store of C. F. Hovey. & 
Son, They were members of a Har- 
vard: crew, and, since the other 
erews entered with them in a re- 
gatta that afternoon were to wear 
distinguishing marks, they decided 
they needed something of that sort. 

They emerged from the store with 
six Chinese silk handkerchiefs. They 
were, writes one of the young men 
of that day, ‘‘of a handsome red hue, 
then called bandannas and. often 
carried by men as pocket handker- 
clifefs. We were shown -handker- 
chiefs of many hues—bipe, orange, 
green, yellow and red—but we two 
chanced to prefer the red ones.” 

The young man who Wrote those 
words was Charles W. Eliot, known 
now to all as the President Emeritus 
of Harvard. Despite some argu- 
ment, the occasion is generally re- 
garded as the birth of the Harvard 
Crimson. 

Six years earlier crews represent- 
ing Harvard and, Yale had rowed a 
race, The foundation of the oldest 
college sporting tradition in the coun- 
try had already been started. Row- 





Today only about fifteen seats of 
learning maintain rowing as a major 

In 1885 the present Intercollegiate 
Rowing Association was formed, and 
the regattas began. 
Cornell, Columbia, Pennsylvania and 


of invited crews has increased, until 
thig season there are four ‘‘outsid- 
ers’’ In competition, 


Final Test of the Oarsman 


Rowing, then, has narrowed to two 
main objectives, the Yale and Har- 
vard race on the Thames and the 
association’s regatta on the Hudson 
at Poughkeepsie. All effort in the 
long grind of oarsmen is centred in 
these two affairs. True, there are 
earlier races at shorter distances, 
two miles and under; but these are 
all concluded by the first of June, 
when the final drive gets under way. 

Defeat may come in any of those 
earlier races, There may be early 
times of heartbreaking discourage- 
ment. All that is swept overboard 
in June, and the decks are cleared 
for that last twenty minutes of 
grueling work on which the success 
or failure of a season is based. 

Two months of outdoor rowing in 
the Fall; three months. or so of dull, 
uninspiring work on machines in 
gymnasiums during the Winter; al- 
most another full three months of 
rowing in the Spring—day after day 


Hard Work and Long Hours Ar 


no sport where team work, spotless 
and with each man fitting absolutely 
in with the others, plays a greater 
part than it plays in sweep rowing. 

But of course there is more, far 
more, to the thing than those twenty 
minutes that the crowds on the river 
banks see. ‘ 

‘Nowhere else in the Eastern United 
States today can you find a place in 
which real color and a sense of tra- 





dition, of continuity, are stronger or 





? 
Times Wide World Photo. 


morrow is race day—the biggest day 
of the year. 

The cleaning up of the early-sea- 
son races usually coincides with the 
cleaning up of studies. The crew 
squads, with their coaches and han- 
dlers, get ready to move to the scene 
of the great event. The shells are 
stripped of their outriggers, so that 
nothing but the long, snaky hulis 
themselves remain. Oars, carefully 
wrapped in gunny sacking, are laid 


Part of the Stirring Spectacle Is the Fleet Anchored at the Finish Line in the Thames, New London. 


ing, one of the first forms of compe- 


_ers totlewed thiy lead. In 1871 the 





Times Wide 





World Photo. 





¢ the Oarsman’s Lot. 


the journey in the past and sleep 
now on their racks, taken out only 
now and again by some practice 
crew. The manager’s footsteps 
sound hollowly on the concrete floor 
of the house. He pauses, perhaps, 
for a moment or so, before locking 
the door, for managers, by the time 
they start for training quarters, are 
as a rule newly made graduates, and 
this will be the last time they will 
be locking the boathouse. 

The crews, then, as June ap- 
proaches, go into quarters near the 
future scene of action. A big crim- 
son banner breaks out in the wind at 
Red Top; a biue one flies at Gales 
Ferry. Hotels and boarding houses 
are also filling at Poughkeepsie, and 
the row of sheds along the west bank’ 
of the Hudson begins to show signs 
of life, with here and there a slim, 
white motor launch tied up at a 
float. High up on the cliffs, behind 
boathouse row, painted numerals of 
other classes again begin to attract 
attention. | Columbia’s freshmen 


Penn ang the others have taken it 
up, so that the colors of the various 
universities shine out in the sunlight 
in figures three feet high. 

The Daily Routine 


This routine goes on for two or 





(Continued on Page 22) 
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By GEORGE MacADAM 

HE ‘‘Mounties’’ are recovering 

3 their old-time glory. Once 

-again they are policing a 
frontier, lone symbols of the 

authority of a Government many, 

many miles distant. 

Back in the rough-and-tumble pio- 
neer days the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police was organized, its 
bailiwick the new territories acquired 
by Canada from the Hudson Bay 
Company. The mounted man, clad in 
scarlet coat, brought law and order 
to Indian and to fur trader, to cattle 
‘ranch and to mining camp. A six- 
shooter backed by nerve; more often 
sheer nerve with the six-shooter in 
the holster! No body of men estab- 

~ lished finer traditions. 
r About the time the centuries were 
; changing Canada lost its Western 
frontier; civilization had spread from 
& the Great Lakes across the prairies, 
> _ across the Rockies, to, the Pacific. 
B The old task of the ‘‘Mounties’’ was 

‘ gone. 

In the old days the Royal North- 
* west Mounted Police had headquar- 
ters at Regina, Sask. Since 1920 the 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police have 

maintained headquarters at Ottawa, 
Ontario. Reorganized to fit changed 
“times, it became a Federal force 
whose duties included secret service 





Be maintenance of order during labor 
3 disturbances. All of it essential work, 
5 all of it work requiring nerve, but 
none of it having the picturesque 
halo that surrounded the old-time 
‘‘Mountie’’". who rode prairie and 
mountain trail. 
Canada, however, still has a fron- 
tier, thousands of miles of frontier— 
@ wilderness upon which the white 
man has made only a faint mark, a 
wilderness sparsely peopled by men 
= of the Stone Age armed with twen- 
- . tieth century firearms, a wilderness 


roughest moods. This frontier is the 


| Aretic hinterland of Canada, and | 


a here recent years have brought the 
oa “‘Mounties’’ in steadily increasing 
numbers. 

Et As far back as 1903 the first police 





a post in the delta of the Mackenzie 
River, some hundreds of miles 
within the Arctic Circle. Seventeen 
years tater the number of detach- 
ments in the Far North had been 







where Nature must be faced in her | 


after that there were twenty de- 
tachments of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police patrolling Aretic re- 
gions. 

Lying due north of Labrador, 
across Hudson Strait, is Baffin 
Land. There are two posts on this 
island, which stretches a thousand 
miles from south to north. Beyond 
Baffin Land is“North Devon Island. 
Here there is another post. Beyond 
North Devon Island is Ellesmere 
Island. Here there is still another 


‘post. It is in latitude 76 degrees 10 


seconds, 1,500 miles north of the 
Northern Lights—to see them it is 
really necessary to look south. A 
sub-post has been established 200 
miles further north, This sub- post 
is. only about 600 miles from the 
North Pole itself! 
Posts in the Far North 

The string of posts on the three 
great islands that form the eastern 
face of the Canadian Arctic archi- 


north’’ reached by many famous ex- 
plorers. Lands brought into promi- 
nence by Franklin, Ross, Parry, 
McClure, lands hallowef by the 
bones of brave navigators, are 
patrolied by unsung peace officers. 


for glory, to the “Mountie" is all in 
the day’s work. 

It is something of a misnomer to 
call the men of these Arctic detach- 
ments ‘“Mounties.’’ The saddle 








" increased only three. But four years 











pelago is far beyond the. ‘‘farthest. 


What to the explorer was a dash’ 





Canadian Mounted Police Patrol Many Desolate Stretches Like This in Baffin Land. 


horsé, the ‘‘Mountie’s’’ inseparable 
companion on patrol in the old days, 
has been~left behind him; .in the 
Arctic he drives a dog team. Here 
are some figures that tell of the 
change coming over the Royal Ca- 
nadian Mounted Police: In 1920 the 
force had 845 saddle horses and 113 
dogs; four years later the number 
of saddle horses had decreased to 
882 and the number of dogs had in- 
creased to 221. 

The scariet coat and the broad- 
brimmed felt hat are still the offi- 
cial uniform, but are worn out- 
doors during a considerable part of 
the year. ‘‘Sealskin parkas with 
closed front over duffle parka is the 
Winter clothing for the upper part 
of the body, and sealskin pants. and 
boots with duffle inside for the lower 
part of the body.’’ 

Cold, darkness, desolation, monot- 
ony, hardship and danger! One can 
understand the fur trader or the goid 
prospector facing all these, for there 
is the lure of the big winning; but 
how can the authorities at Ottawa 
get men at a flat rate of a few dol- 
lars per day? 

Duty is a splendid word, and it ‘is 
good to get proof here and there—in 
the acts of firemen in a burning 
building, in the service of ‘‘Moun- 
ties’’ in the Arctic wilderness—that 
the word has not lost for all men 
its old-time ‘sisnificance. 





For utter bleakness, take the story 


‘bor; the Arctic left them on Aug. 


\ men cheerful throughout.’ ”’ 


of the post on Ellesmere Island, as 
written in the official report of 1923: 

“Inspector Wilcox and his party. 
spent a lonely Winter at Craig Har- 


28, 1922, and they had no intercourse 
with the outside world until the ship 
returned on Aug. 6, 1923. * * * At 
present no Eskimos lived in the vi- 
cinity. * * * Inspector Wilcox re- 
marks: : 

‘**"ne sun was last seen on Oct. 25 
and did not again appear until Feb. 
13, a period of 100 days of dark- 
ness and intense cold. Severe bliz- 
vards were frequent, and during Jan- 
uary the wind blew, for, twenty-one 
days without a break, at times witb 
the violence of a gale; a compre- 
hensive ifiea of the winds of this re- 
gion can be gained from the fact 
that during a period of 304 days the 
wind. blew strongly for 221 days, fre- 
quently compelling the men to re- 
main indoors for days at a time. The 
coldest temperature recorded was 51 
degrees below zero in March, during 
which month the temperature aver- 
aged 35 degrees below, the coldest 
month of the year.’ 

“**Patrols were sent out to a dis- 
tance of about seventy-five miles: 
the scarcity of dogs, which was gen- 
eral in that part of the Arctic, 
caused these to be made. on foot. 
The discipline was excellent, and the 


; CAN ADA’S ‘MOUNTIES’ CARRY LAW TO ARCTIC 
{Get Your Man” Is Still Their Watchword, But They Use Dogs Instead of Horses i in the Dreary 
-Wastes That Lie North of the Northern Lights — Stories Gleaned From Official Reports 


tachment to make patrols that ag- 
gregate two or three thousand mile» 
in the course of twelve months. 
Some detachments have covered 
more than 4,000 miles. It is not ex- 
ceptional for an officer to travel 
from 200 to 400 miles in a single 
patrol. 

The longest patrol was made by 
Steff Sergeant Clay and Constable 
Cornelius, who left the post at Tree 
River, near Cape Barrow, and came 
out overland, reaching Fort Mac- 
Pherson.. The distance traversed 
was 1,040 miles, of which 560 were 
with dogs and 480 by boat. The 
men started on March 15 and 
reached their destination on June 
22. Various delays were experienced. 


plies, particularly dog food, was so 
acute that they had to go to Willow 
Lake, about forty miles away, an: 
spend nearly a month fishing and 
hunting. The Mackenzie River was 
unusdally late in breaking up, and 
unusual difficulties and mishaps were 
encountered, these including the de- 
struction by a forest fire of a cache 
containing most of their outfit and 
the temporary loss of their boat by 
an ice jam. 
Effect of Bitter Cold 

Inspector Wood, who made a pa- 
trol from Herschel Island to Akis- 
vik in the month of February, re- 
ported: ““There was nothing un- 
usual on the patrol except the ex- 
ceptionally cold weather, which was 
hard on the dogs, affecting their 
lungs and making them bleed at the 
mouth.’” 

Constable Paquet, between March 
10 and May 7, 1922, made a patroi 
of about 900 miles, traveling north 
‘from Chesterfield Iniet, Hudson 
Bay, in’ the course of which he vis- 
ited the camp of Knud Rasmussea, 
the Arctic explorer, on an island 
near. the southern end of Melville 
Peninsula. Just as a sidelight on 
the possibilities of travel, even Sum- 
mer travel, in the Hudson Bay re- 
gion: That same year Eskimos re- 
ported that they had found the skel- 
etons of three white men and a boat 
on the shores of Coats Island. 

On the north shore of Baffin Lard, 
about 400 -miles north of the island 
on which Knud Rasmussen made his 
Winter camp, is a R. C. M. P. post 
known as Ponds Inlet. Staff Ser- 
geant Joy left the post on March 5, 
with an Eskimo and a team of four- 
teen dogs, “‘to see if it were possible 
to communicate with the Ellesmerc 
Island detachment,’’ the plan being 
to cross Lancaster Sound on the ice, 
cross North Devon Island, cross 
Jones Sound on the ice, and thence 
back to Ponds Inlet by the same 











It is usual for the men of a de- 





( Continued on Page 18 ) 
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Her New Buildings Are 
To Conform to the 
Structures of 
Early Days 


By H. I. BROCK 

HE sense of beauty that the 

original New Englander was 

supposed to regard as the 

Devil’s selectest instrument of 
deep damnation is now with almost 
religious fervor: depended upon by 
many of the New Englander’s de- 
scendants to saye this country for 
civilization. The days when we did 
not mind being ugly if only we were 
xood are past. Particularly our col- 
leges, which used to affect a utilita- 
rian plainness of architectural aspect, 
are now almost as exotically dressed 
up as are our women. Only Harvard 
had, -until recently, escaped the ex- 
terior esthetic urge. Now even Har- 
vard has become so aware of the 
~ offense inflicted on the Sensitive eye 
by the~hodge-podge of buildings in 
her cherished Yard, that she is get- 
ting herself fixed up. 

Probably because she did not get 
started sooner, Harvard is not go- 
ing into Gothic like her rivals, Yale 
and Princeton, who are by now ex- 
tremely dressy in their ‘“‘period’’ 
European clothes, It may be only 
her innate conservatism. At any 
rate, all the many things now be- 
ing done at Harvard, and most 
things planned, are more or less in 
the manner of the oldest buildings— 
Massachusetts, Hollis, Stoughton, 
Harvard — which are American 
Georgian of a severe type. Back of 
Hollis and Stoughton in the Yard 
have already been completed two 
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One of the Business School 
smalier~ harmonizing dormitories, 
which Harvard men call ‘‘the pups.” 
They are for senior students and 
are named Mower and Lionel. 

In the second name is a story. )It 
is a tribute to an English member 
of the family of John Harvard 
Lionel de Jersey Harvard came over 
to this side to college and was grad- 
uated with the class of ’15. He went 
at once into a British training camp 
and was gazetted second lieutenant 
in the Grenadier Guards. He was 
promptly sent to the front, com- 
manded the King’s Company and 
was promoted Captain in March, 
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OLD HARVARD DRESSES FOR THE FUT 


The Library, One of the Buildings Now Being Constructed for the Harvard Business School. 


1918. A week later he was killed 
in action at Boisleux-au-Mont. 

Two other buildings complete the 
recent additions to the Yard proper. 
One.is Lehman Hall, the new Ad- 
ministration Building, which carries 
out Georgian suggestions very agree- 
ably. The other is Straus Hall, just 
being finished. It stands to the west 
and south of Massachusetts Hall, the 
oldest of the existing Harvard build- 
ings. Dating from 1720, Massachu- 
setts is architecturally much 
best of the older dormitories; and 
the new Straus Hall, though on a 
larger scale, is built in a simple 
conforming style that will make it 


“ 2 3 eS gp Ee 
Group—The Faculty Club. 


in time fit in excellently with its 
elder brethren. All of the buildings 


80.far mentioned are of brick. 


In order to bring the O14: Yard 


many admirable houses were being 
planned and erected all over the 
country. 

Here enters the French influence, 
which, with the more directly clas- 
sical motive, was then powerfully 
encouraged by Mr. Jefferson. This 
hall is of very special granite; the 
design modifies the severe Georgian 
of the older buildings across the 
Yard, but the general harmony is. 
really heightened by the difference 
in treatment and material. Gray's 
Hall (1868) lacks distinction, but 
might be worse. 


Notable Offenders 


However, it is the southeast side, 
or the New Yard that harbors the 
chief offenders. Robinson and Emer- 
gon, belonging to the beginning of 
the present century, and Sever, an 
atrocity of the early ‘80s, are 
matched in Inconsistency by Boyls- 
ton Hall, which goes back to 1857 
and sports fancy round windows and 
a very bad French mansard. Enor- 
mous, out of all proportion to every- 


thing else, the mass of the Widener 


trouble ‘here is one of scale as well 
as of style. However, so far, there 
is nothing really good at this end 
of the Yard except the new Presi- 
dGent’s house, built by Mr. Lowell. 
This: house is well matched in its 
manner with the oldest buildings 
and yet has plenty of charm and a 
character of its own. 

Opposite ‘the Widener Library it is 
now proposed to build a new chapel 


Mower Hall, 2 Dormitory. in the Yard. 
From @ Pencil’Rketoh by Kenneth J. Conant. 


as a memorial to Harvard's dead in 
the great war, Plans for this chapel, 
not definitive plans it seems, have 


; type 
of main body is used—that is, an ob- — 


long with round-topped windows on — 


each side, and at both ends, under 


stand on this tower, or why the ~ 


tower should be so extraordinarily — 


. 
7 


mounted and placed with regard to 


‘the body of the church. As already 


suggested, the plan is probably only 
tentative. If it isn’t it ought to be, 


Buildings Outside the Yard 


Outside the Yard, across Quincy 
Street, isthe new Fogg Art Museum, 


This, too, within the limitations im- ~ 


posed by {ts function, has been made | 


te conform architecturally with the 
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By DIANA BOURBON 
ARIS by night!" 
magic in those four syllables. 
There has been magic in them 

for centuries. It drew the 

Old World even before the.New had 
been discovered, and it will probably 


4 - continue to draw both hemiapheres 


indefinitely. 
¥ Paris, especidily Paris by night, 
“has become a legend—one that per- 
sists in spite of a present French 
effort. to kill it. The average Parisian 
is tired (so he says) of seeing his 
town the playground of foreigners. - 
Paris, nowadays, may be. not so 
very different, except in size, from a 
hundred.other cities.” The style, the 
culture, the light fantastic note that 
im ages even as recent. as 


have been every- 
where appropriated. Mont- . 
martre (a name to conjure 
with) may now be, and in- 
deed usually is, just round 
the corner in every other 
hick's own home town. The 
famous Quartier Latin may 


Paris, where it was born. 
All these thitigs may be s0, 
but the magic of the four 
syllables persists. 
~ ‘Nothing can fill the place ~ 
‘in the tmagination that has 
always belonged to ‘‘Paris 
--py night.”". What does it 
look like to the tourist who, 
fed. on the legend all his 
life,.sees for the first time 
today? What is Paris 
really like after dark? 

A great city of mysteri- 
ous, shuttered houses, rath- 
er soiled. and shopworn 
since the war, that turn 
their .noncommittal backs 
on the public street and 
face their own courtyards 
within. “They may be pal- 
aces or tenements, tucked 
away behind an unpromis- 
ing arch with a gate that 
is shut—eat night. The 
truth: about neighborhoods 
in Paris is that there aren’t 
any. You never know what 


+ ~ whatever else, 

Here is a city in which 
ali but the showiest of: the 
show streets are sparingly 
lighted by a municipality 
that is usually more or less 
insolvent; in which a 
night walk is an adven- 
ture; in which the ubiqui- 
tous bloused figures in 
wide trousers might all 
be thieves or murderers in 
‘the half-light. A city in 
which ‘‘la chasse aux taxi- 
cabs’’ is the most danger- 


sport—played on two 
wheels, to an accompani- 
ment of curses, and some- 
times broken limbs. 
. Externally, Paris by 
night has much to offer. 
The people who take the 
cheaper of the two chara- 
banc trips and just drive 
peaceably around the city 
find the great familiar _ 
monuments strange in the 
darkness. Gazing down 
upon the city from. the 
heights of Montmartre— 
from the mosque-like bulk 
of the Sacré Coeur—they 
may find dreams fulfilled. 
It is when one starts “doing” 
the night life of the city (other- 
wise known to tourists as Mont- 
martre) that the colossal joke begins. 
For Montmartre is full of people who 
came to see Something else, and 
somebody else, and-are seeing .only 
one another. 
Parisians say that at night they all 
(80 home to bed. and turn the city 
“paver to the freaks and the foreigners. 





There. is 


setting out to see the famous wicked- 
ness in a charabanc is delicious. It 
threatens, in fact, to be delicious 
enough to recreate the vogue of all 
the “‘show’’ resorts that were dead 
for any but museum purposes more 
than a decade ago. 

The-French are beginning to take 
an impish delight in revisiting them, 
for the fun. of looking at the con- 
ducted tourists who have come to 
look at’ them. Conducted -tourists 








are to the Parisians a new and de- 





lightful tioi 
fun than the zoo. 
It cuts both ways. If the idea 
catches on well enough among the 
natives and the fashionables the 
agencies will have happened on a 
gold mine and may soon be able to 
show their patrons the real thing. 
But at present the only vision they 
produce is Coney Island in variety. 
The famous or notorious resorts ‘of 
twenty years ago were given over to 
the hoi-polioi a little more recently, 
and are about as ‘‘géntine’’ as is 
the present version of the can-can, 
danced in one of.them, as compared 
with the can-can as it was danced 
of old. Bis 


distinctly more 





As for the resorts of today, it re- 
quires .more than a Parisian and a 
lot more than an agency even to 
keep track of them. It requires one 
with a sharp nose for the swervings 
of human fancy. A new ‘‘boite’’ is 
opened in Paris every few weeks at 
least, catches on, perhaps, flourishes 
for a couple of months. patronized 
by the élite, and then dies—to open 
again elsewhere. Or, if it made a 








big enough splash in the first place 


Courtesy of Schwarts Galleries. 


it-is reopened for the foreigners. But 
what foreigners see there is not the 
night life of Paris. It is only their 
own night life thatthey bring with 
them, just as they bring their own 
gayety, plus decorations supplied by 
the management. : 

In fact, there are times when one 
comes. to. believe that night. life 
simply. does not. exist—that it has 
never existed: The whole thing ap- 
Pears only a myth, created and kept 
alive by those who believe in it. 

It isn't only the foreigners who go 
to look for night life when they.come 
to” Paris.- French people who are 
not ‘Parisians do it- themselves’ and 
beliéve in it themselves. So say the 








“PARIS BY NIGHT” IS A TOURIST MYTH 


After Sunset the Real Life of the City Is Lived by Parisians 
And Cannot Be Seen From the Charabancs - 


Parisians, at any rate, and they 
ought to know. It is part and parcel 
of the life and duty of every natur- 
alized -Parisian, whatevér his na- 
tionality, to take strangers about 
when they comé to Paris and show 
them all the sights he never sees 
except when they are there on a 
visit. fae. ‘ 

The editor of a French newspaper 
said the other day that his cousin 
from the Midi had been in town. for 


A Vista of Paris by Night, by T. F. Simon. ; : 


four or five days, during which time 
she shopped -all morning, went to 
the exhibition all afternoon, visited 
the theatre every evening and spent 
the. night and the wee sma’ hours 
“doing’’ Montmartre, with that thor- 
Oughness that comparative strangers 
always display. She left her town- 
bred relatives.a household of nervous 
and physical wrecks at the end of 
her stay, ‘ 

‘Mon Dieu!'’ exclaimed the coun- 
try lady, as. she sank back on to the 
cushions of her reserved seat in’ the 
railway carriage and smiled weakly 
at her cousins who had come to se¢ 
her off. ‘‘What a life you Parisians 











lead! How do you stand it, I won- 
der, every day in the year?"’ 

“Do you think,*’ the editor asked, 
“that she would believe me if I told 
her it was the first time in ten years 
T had fieen to a boite on Montmartre 
and my one appearance this Sum- 
mer at the exposition? That nearly 
@ year’s normal allowance of ‘thea- 
tres and shopping for all of us had 
been expended in her honor in those 
five ? -Not she!’’. 

Of /course, ‘we have all done it, 
that wild round of Paris. Tt was 
new to all of us once, and we hoped 
it was the real thing, or completely 
believed it was. We dined at 9 
o'clock, moved on to a resort where 
a hundred couples strove to 


Fag dance-on a floor the size of 


a postage stamp, whirled to 
a second where people 
pounded tables with little 
hammers and drank strange 
vivid-colored concoctions: 
left it in favor of another 
and another and yet an- 
other, till 5 or 6 or 7 in the 
morning, leaving a trail of 
banknotes. (even ° if they 
were only French) behind. 
and convineed that it had 
deen extremely worth while. 
However worth while, it 
wasn't Paris. 

Neither, exclusively, are 
the other, the unmention- 
able, aspects of the Ville 


‘Lumiére. Such -exist al] 
ever Europe, Asia and 
America. Only éverybody 


is a little more careless 
about what he does. when 
away from home The 
tewn that is. frequented 
by the most people away 
from home gets the worst 
name. 

Even in the smart illegal 
gambling dens, within a 
stone's throw of the Opéra, 
where the jewels ara like a 
show window in the Rue de 
la Paix and hundreds of 
thousands of frances are 
risked on a single turn of 

. @ card, the glitter is mostly 

. American. The gamblers 
are Greek financiers. There 
is ‘scarcely anything French 
about the place except per- 
_ haps the “‘bouncers.”’ These 
resorts are part of the ef- 
fort of Paris to appear the 
pleasure city par excellence 


be. 

But if picturesque stu- 
dents. are now too poor to 
live in the exclusive Quar- 
ter Latin and no longer 
sing choruses on the café 


or a liqueur. These cafés serve them 
admiringly. as back perch, salon and 
chab. 

Long before America invented 
a kitchenette or earned for . her- 
self the reproach of being a nation 
of habitual diners-out, your Pa- 
risian, to whom domesticity has 
always been a popular (if mythi- 
cal) institution, was doing exactiy 
the same.:-. 

The real Paris by night is his 
Paris, its physical beauty is his set- 
ting. .The only lights that matter 
are those that shine on the pavement 


outside his own. favorite -brasserie¢. ~ 


You will find him sitting there into 
the.depth of Deremtber. 
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Ancient Musical Instrument Becomes a 
Desk—Gay Receptacles of Another’ 


Age Popular—Choosing Pottery 


By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 
HE. development by American 
cabinetmakers of a new form 
of furniture to encase the 
radio and the phonograph, and 
the ,effort of French craftsmen to 
create new designs for old types of 
furniture, illustrate the evolution to 


which home furnishings are sub-/ 


jected. Among the interesting adap- 
tations must be placed desks recon- 
structed from ancient spinets. These 
now add a. quaint touch to rooms 
done in Colonial or eighteenth-cen- 
tury English styie. 

Olid-time clavichords, duicimers and 
square pianos are often used for this 
purpose. All these instruments were 
early forms of what we -know as the 





The Bandbox Has Returned to Favor, 


piano; but the name “spinet” has 
$uch a charming sound that it is 
used rather broadly. In the seven- 
tcenth century and for a time there- 
after the terms “virginal’’ and 
“spinet” were used synonymously in 
England, although on the Continent 
a distinction was made. ; 

A few spinets were produced at an 
early date in the American Colonies, 
but most of. the oldest ones. we find 
today were brought: over from Eu- 
rope, Picturesque Geoffrey Stafford 
made spinets around 1601, when he 
was not fighting Indians in the Mo- 
hawk Valley. Fifty years later Gua- 
tavus Hesselius was building them 
in Philadelphia, 

English spinetmakers such as 
Charles Hayward, a friend of Samuel 
Pepys, working in London in 1684, 
tifluienced both American and Conti- 
nental craftsmen. .George Astor, 

~unele of John Jacob Astor; John 
Broadwood & Sens and Clementi & 
Co. were other famous English mak- 
ets of spinets, examples of whose 
work found their way across the sea. 


The Original Spinet 


In its early form the spinet was a 
plain, rectangular box, placed on a 
t-bie for playing. When.not in use 
it was kept out of sight in a cup- 
board. Later a special stand was 
provided, which gradually developed 
into. attached legs. Then the spinet 
became a permanent part Of the fur- 
nishing of the room. 

The comparatively light weight of 
the spinet permitted the use of sien- 
der legs. Its tone was, like its lines, 


delicate and tenuous, with a quaint |. 


vibrating quality unlike that of any 
instrument today. 

Just who the ingenious person was 
who first made a desk out of his old 
spinet we do not know. The idea 
of turning this ancient instrument to 


the Keyboard and. the internal parts. 


Generally an:extension slide is put in |. 
80 ax to provide more writing space. | 
Often ‘cubbyholes ‘and small drawers | 








are added. Some, however, prefer to 


leave the instrument much as it was 
before. 
- In any event, one has a handsome 


spinetmakers 
‘were loath to 
change their style 
as quickly as did 
the builders of 
chairs and tables. 
Thus, in some in- 
stances, a spinet 
may really be of 
later date than 
the type of jeg might suggest. For 
example,’ the fluted Sheraton leg 
and the Heppelwhite tapering spade 
foot, characteristic of spinet design 
in the eighteenth century, are found 
on instruments made as late as 1810, 
The round-turned vase-shaped leg of 
the Empire period was used by some 
makers up to 1830. 

Many other points have to be taken 
into consideration in determining the 
age of a spinet. To the expert the 
mechanical arrangements of ‘strings 








A Mahogany Eighteenth Century Spinet Lives Again as a Modern Desk. 


and keys give also a clue as to about 
when the spinet was built. The 
name of the maker found on some of 
the old instruments, or if not a 
name, perhaps a registry number or 
factory number, may aid in arriving 
at an approximate date. The spinets 
of Thomas and John Hitchcocks of 
London never carried their name, 
but every instrument they made was 
marked with a serial number. 


*,¢ 


IDED by the vogue of Colonial 

home furnishings, the. humble 

and almost forgotten craft of 
making decorative bandboxes has 
been revived. These gayly colored 
paper boxes are not confined, these 
days, to serving as receptacies for 
milady’s chapeaux; the- containers, 
in all shapes and sizes, may now be 
had- for all kinds of things, from 
table linens to men's shirts and hats. 
This return of the bandbox to the 
service of the mere male is notewor- 
thy. Originally the box was one in 
which the fops of the seventeenth 


~ 


‘| English meadows with red-coated 


*)are soiled, or they may be revar- 









Photo Courtesy of Wison Hungate. 


century in England kept their neck- 
bands of volumimmous lace and silk 
and their wigs. - Not long afterward 
ladies. took over the baridbox for the 
transportation of their poke bonnets 
and muskmelon hoods. 

To be sure, for traveling purposes 
smart leather hatiioxes have today 
taken the place of those paper-cov- 
ered caskets of Colonial times. But 
the cramped modern apartment 
homes welcome small, convenient, 
decorated boxes in which clothing, 
linens, laces, ties and other bits of 
household and personal adornment 
may be kept. When a. bedroom 
closet door is opened one may see. 
neatly ranged un shelves these col- 
ored boxes, their paper coverings 
often suggesting the ‘scheme of deco- 
ration of the room. 

Among the new forms that these 
descendants of the olfi bandbox have 
taken is that of a large, detp, rec- 
tangular bor, whose front is equipped 
with hinges. By undoing a clasp 
the front may be operjed and the in- 
terior made accessible without tak- 
ing the box off the shelf. 
Bandboxes are used: also for the 
sending of gifts, or to enclose one of 
those old-fashioned botiquets that 
florists now make up. 

Gay Bandbox Designs 
Most of the bandboxes of today are 
covered, as were the early ones, with 
bits of wallpaper. .As then, the pic- 
torial designs often shew small scenes 
of- pastoral beauty, with perhaps a 
lass and a swain strolling along a 
tree-arched lane. Paper with scenes 
in vermilion from an imaginary 
Japan or China, or a design showing 


foxhunters in full cry after the 
hounds give a colorful and quaint 
air to a box. - Papers of modern de- 
signs show skyscrapers and foun- 
tains and Sufmmer houses; some 
suggest old wocd-blocked linens or 


but paper-covered boxes with a var- 
nish finish are durable bits of fur- 
bishing. A damp cloth and-soap will 
furbish them up again when .they 


nished. For a very individual effect 
bandboxes are decorated with hand- 





have come. Gown to us are. ample 
evidence of the longevity of -these 
apparently fragile things. 


Sesquicentennial in Philadel- 
phia will be worth all the hard 
work of its promoters if, like its 

predecessor, the Centennial, fifty 
years ago it starts .a new era if 
American applied arts. Among other 
milestones, the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial marked the birth of pottery art 
im America. Slow of growth since 
then, the craft has seen a distinct 
acceleration during the last five 
years; so that today American-made 
pottery has achieved an important 
place as a feature of household deco- 
ration. 


As one surveys the field of present- 


An important pottery value is tex- 
ture, Often it is just this hard sir- 
, that is 


‘Wood or 
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A FAVORABLE SEASON FOR ART DISPLAYS 


Galleries Continue to Charm the Lover ° 
Of the Beautiful as Summer Begins 
—Some Notable Paintings 


Summer, art exhibitions are 

more than usually flourishing. 
ft is quite worth while to be cribbed 
and cabined in town to have leisure 
for visiting galleries keeping open 
house the year around. 

The Ehrich Galleries, established 
in their new home, have made it in 
truth something of a home. Mrs. Eh- 
rich’s objets d’art are as much art 
as the pictures on the walls. The 
shimmer of Venetian glass, the dull 
glow of American pewter, the well- 
rubbed oak and walnut, the vigor- 
ous design of embroidery and lace 
add greatly to the effect of the pic- 
tures, which take their place nat- 
urally, as though intended to be 
seen among just such surroundings. 


The most impressive is a Morland, 
a picturesque scene with a team of 
horses dragging a cart uphill with 
difficulty, a man pushing from be- 
hind, another pulling from in front. 
At the left a group of men doing 
some sort of carpentry work out of 
doors. The inevitable dog barking in 
the foreground. The golden tone, 
rising to creamy white in the lighter 
portions and sinking to brown 
in the shadows, is varied by modu- 
lated greens of foliage and notes of 
blue in rocks and sky. The pigment 

’ is dragged over a thin underpainting, 
and the figures are drawn with swift 
energy. 

A Painter of the Present 

Morland’s tact in composition, vi- 
tality and mellow color have been 
increasingly appreciated jn recent 
years and today he stands among 
the painters recognized as saviors 
of England’s reputation in the field 
of creative art. While others were 
trying to bring back the splendors 
of the past, he was devoting his 
brilliant talents to the present and 
to-the local scene. Hence the genu- 
ine flavor of his work and its per- 
manent interest. 

It is useless to try to recon- 
cile his great output, indisputable 
proof of industry, with the records 
of his convivial life and prodigal 
adventures. But in a_ painting 
such as this one it is easy to see 
how rapidly the brush performed its 
task, and the stories told of the ar- 
tist, if even a third of them are true, 
indicate a brain sufficiently active to 
keep ahead of the most skiliful hand. 

A good picture by Morland is never 
a@ careless picture. -He was scrupu- 
lous in his observation if in nothing 
‘else, but a past master in saving 
himself labor. His biographer tells 
an amusing story of his success in 
this line with the painting, ‘‘Gypsies 
Kindling a Fire.’’ A patron, Colonel 

Stuart, for whom this painting was 


OSSIBLY because of ‘the non- 
existing Spring and tardy 








‘ intended, called to see it one morn- 
ing and found it far from completion. 
Asking when it would be finished, he 
was told at 4 o’clock the same after- 
noon. When he expressed his doubts 


Colonel, still obviously doubtful, said 
he would call at the appointed hour 
and went away. Morland hadf re- 
ceived no money in advance and was 
much in need of it, as usual. He be- 
gan at once to consider how he could 
curtail the work. ‘‘With this view 
he obliterated several figures which 
he had sketched, and in their place 
introduced one in a carter’s frock, 
threw in masses of shade and foliage, 
which diminished the labor, and by 
3 o’clock his task was completed.’’ 

No painter closely observing a Mor- 
land with a few figures and a supply 
of those convenient masses of shade 
and foliage would find much diffi- 
culty in believing this and other tales 
of his prowess in turning off his 
work. And his compositions must 
often have gained by the freedom 
of the method. 

Another picture in the same exhi- 
bition is attributed to Peter Brueghel 
the Younger, clever and candid copy- 
ist of the work of his great father, 
possessing his father’s interest in de- 
formities, echoing his Rabelaisian 





“Mare in the Moonlight,” by Randall Davey. 


Morland repeated his assurances. The | 


— 


laughter at the rude mishaps of his 
fellows, but with little of his lusty 
appetite for the natural, scene-in its 
simplicity ; and without the opulence 
of form that lent grandeur to the 
elder Brueghel’s style. 

The present picture, some gprt of 
procession in a village, children like 
little dwarfs, rustics with grotesque 
figures, is not enticing; but under 
the deep tone of time the. colors are 
those of a Flemish garden and the 
realism of incident records the gef- 
inite turn of Flemish taste toward 
the contemporary subject. 


A Flemish and English Group 


A crimson and gold Rubens, a 
study of a mythological subject, 
buoyant and human; a portrait by 
Van Ravesteyn with beautiful paint- 
ing of black on black and detail of 
gold embroidery; a couple of por- 
traits by Northcote and a sketch by 
Van Dyke complete the little group 
of Flemish and English. There is 
also a Madonna and Child, attributed 
to Piero di Cosimo, in which the pal- 
\lid color and conventional composi- 
tion are given greater pungency by 
the amusing vivacious expression of 
the Child. 

In spite of marked differences in 





quality as well as style, the principal 














pictures hang together psychologi- 
cally through their variance from 
the convention of the period. Each 
represents a master or the in- 
fluence of a master who chose bis 
path for himself and followed it. Even 
unimportant examples, even examples 
like that of the Younger Brueghel, 
that reflect only the deep impression 
made by a rebel of original genius 
upon his followers and imitators, 
when traced back to the point of 
departure from the cut-and-dried 
fashion of the day, say something of 
the fresh spirit of independence, 
The fresh spirit of independence 
has never been fresher in this coun- 
try than at the present moment. 


It 


father avoids publicity, without 
making a point of the avoidance, 
The chances are that Randall 
Davey's fine little ‘watercolors in 
the entrance room of the Ferargil 
Galleries wili add to the visitor’s 
pleasure in their quality the snap of 
unexpectedness. It is much better 
for their delicate fame not to talk 
too much about them. Some of 
them have been seen. before during 
the past season. Their crispness, 
daintiness, their subtlety of color and 





Interior—Watercolor by Randall Davey. . 
All Pictures Shown on This Page Are on Exhibition at the Ferargil Galleries. 





Plate Made and Decorated by 


other merits have been noted. With 
more words it would be easy to make 
them a commonplace instead of a 
little event. 

At the same galleries Hunt Die- 
derich’s recent experiments in pottery 
are on view. Brusque designs, full 
of movement, Galloping goats and 
blooming cacti, tigers diagonally 
swooping and cocks amicably fight- 
ing. Mr. Diederich made this pot- 
tery at Fez, doing the work entirely 
with his own hands from the throw- 
ing on the wheel to the painting and 
retouching. The glazes, he says, can 
only be produced by firing by this- 
tles and olive seeds. It is such in- 
teresting and authentic art that the 








Hunt Diederich. 


attitude of the custem official who 
taxed it as purely commercial dec- 
orated earthenware is perfectly un- 
derstandable. . 

At the Darand-Ruel Galleries one 
goes back to the hour in France 
when the Impressionists were the in- 
dependents, offering a new ideal and 
@ new technique, thus exciting 
laughter, scorn and horror. Here is 
Degas, with the Impressionists but 
not of them. A splendid study, the 
.aged Degas pére, seated, rather dull 
and very old, in the background of 
the composition, his secretary, very 
alert and bold, reading a paper. in 
the foreground, accessories of fur- 
niture and books, in part brought to 
a full expression of textures and 
surfaces, elsewhere swept in with 
gusto of line and brush stroke, sug- 
gesting only form and color. No 
doubt this is one of the studies made 
by Edga- Degas in Naples on his 
periodical visits to his parents in 
that city. His father was born there, 
many of his relatives lived there, 








ward the horizon at the irregular 
openings. of the structure. 

Pissarro: First, with a couple of 
peasant women kneeling in -gossip 
just out of the hot sunlight falling 
on the adjacent hayfield, ‘one of the 
later outdoor pictures. just, before an 
infirmity. resembling rheumatism of 
the eye drove him away from the 
damp fields to the kinder and 
healthier town; second, with 4 Cathe- 
dral St. Jacques at Dieppe, marking 


" _ this transition; the cathedral rather 


too large and gray at the left, em- 
braced by a curving street and houses 
- in which every charm of subtly mod- 
ulated yet sturdy color appears. 

Looking at the little garden picture 
by Sisley, with its greenhouses and 
its flowers and foliage timidly dis- 
porting Themselves under the old- 
maidish scrutiny of a couple of tall, 
pale housefronts in the background, 
it is almost unbelievable that this 
hay, correct painter ever could have 
been considered a disconcerting revo- 
lutionary; that his gentle color 
schemes cofild have been condemned 
as intolerable. 


An Artist Who Suffered 

Yet by’ Duret’s account we know 
that Sisley suffered more than any 
of his companions from the violent 
prejudice against the Impressionists, 
and that he gave away his smaller 
canvases for 25 or 30 francs apiece. 
A restaurant keeper, Murer, fur- 
nished him with meals, and when 
these had reached a certain number 
took a picture in payment. This lit- 
tle garden was painted two years 
after the failure of his father’s busi- 
ness and his first experience of pov- 
erty. This experience lasted yntil 
his-death, but, with the mtense sin- 
cerity of a profound conviction, it 
never occurred to him to change his 
individual manner, the calm, gay, 
unassuming manner that aroused the 
hostility of his unpleasant public. 

Berthe Morisat — the Parisian 
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the. color, blue and rose and pale 
gold, has bueyancy, lifting the mood, 
An adorable picture about which to 
build a room, as the French collec- 
tors of the generation that first 
bought Impressionist art delighted 
to do. 


This habit of giving your special 


ae 


decade 


Landscape With Figures, by George Morland. 
In Exhibition at the Bhrich Galleries. 


practical benefit, but what more es- 
sential to effective living? 

Next March the Boston Society of 
Arts and Crafts expects to hold a 
large exhibition of the work of its 
members at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts in celebration of the an- 
niversary of its first exhibition, held 


straining toward originality at the 
expense of sound principles. It has 
laid too little emphasis upon pub- 
licity, and in the present age this is 
the marvel of marvels. 

Its ideal of publicity is, however, 
the most. fundamentally just that 
could be conceived. To spread knowl- 
edge of its work not through: words 
but through deeds has been its con- 
sistent method, and this led to the 
establishment about two years ago of 
the New York shop, in order to in- 
crease the market offered by the so- 


| ciety to itz craftenten members, 


The Artist’s Father With His Secretary, by Edgar Degas. 
In Ezhibition at the Durand-Ruel Galleries. 


beauty, some one has called her— 
who left the Salon for the unpopular 
exhibitions of the Impressionists, is 
represented by two examples, a small 
Tréport scene, quiet, careful, distin- 
guished, and a lovely picture of a 
girl in her bedroom, just.risen, her 
slim figure firm and justly drawn 
under its draperies. An affair chief- 
ty of color and. values, with occa- 
sional accents of line, there is not a 
square inch of dead painj on the 
canvas. The loose, delicate tech- 
nique has a lighter charm than any 
of her comrades in the new school 
could achieve; air stirs throughout 


picture to your interior decorator as 
the peg upon which he must‘ hang 
his color plan, and by which he 
must determine the character of the 
room in which it is placed, has much 
to commend it. Now that humble 
occupants of haughty houses have 
begun to resent the dominion of bare 
welis, it. may be revived. It has at 
least this merit—it restores_the so- 
called easel picture to its aristocratic 
claim to no practical usefulness, but 
it can ‘be-the source of infinite well- 
being. To move hearts and calm 
perturbed spirits is not recognized as 


in Copley Hall thirty, years ago. 
Later the collections will probably 
be sent to other important centres, 
following the very intelligent custom 
now thoroughly established of send- 
ing exhibitions on tour through the 
United States instead of depending 
upon a local public only. 

The Boston Society of Arts and 
Crafts is the oldest of its kind in 
America and has held to a high ideal 
of craftemanship united to an appre- 
ciation of the dignity and.value of 
good design. It has laid special em- 
phasis upun sobriety and restraint in 
ornament, and the undesirabitity of 


In spite of the generally fine qual- 
ity of the work done by these mem- 
bers, especially in the crafts depend- 


Boston society from its inception has 
been most refreshing in its readiness 
to criticize ts work and point out 
weaknesses with a constructive criti- 
cism too rare to be denied applause. 

In the annual report of the society, 
reviewing the past year, the jury. 
through C: Howard Walker, critic, 


above sales, and giving due consid- 
eration to the dignity of the material 
used and withholding preference from 
& puertie material. ‘“There are cer- 
tain axioms,’’ he says, ‘‘upon which 
the arts and crafts are based: First, 
handwork can always be superior to 
machine work and is unjustifiable 
labor unless it is superior to it; sec- 
ond, certain processes, by their in- 
herent character, are inferior to oth- 


upon the merit of color and design, 
neither of which gains by the process 
but is usually crippled by it. It ts 
therefore the duty of the jury to de- 
mawid exceptional design in the work 
of-inferior processes or materials.” 
As a final hint, he calls attention to 
“the vast ignorance of some design- 
ers as to character, purpose and uses 
of borders, their relative proportion 
to the design within them and the 
relative scale and tone of factors in 
design.” 5 

This attitude on the part of the 


guarantee of good faith for the cus- 
tomer. The report as'a whole sug- 
gests ah unusual effort to develop 
artistic and industrial intelligence 
among the members of the society, 


demanding of its members both con- 
science and intelligence, it is very 
important for the public to realize 
their own responsibility, ,Jt is quite 
impossible for art of any kind to 
thrive with an indifferent public, and 
it is especially important in a coun- 
try to which all the countries of the 
world send their wares for sale that 
the public should take at least as 
much interest in the wares made at 
home as in those made abroad. 
Without indulging in the sentimen- 
tality of false patriotism, the true 
patriotism that buys an American 
product quite as‘readily as a foreign 
product cf equal merit, and perhaps 
a little more readily, deserves com- 
mendation from ev -y point of view. 

Craftsmen Here Overlooked 

A member of the society living in 
Paris recently wrote to the Secre- 
tary: “How I hope that’ some day 
not too far in the future Europe may 
have a chance to see what American 
craftsmen are doing. Owing to our 
nonparticipation in the Arts Deco- 
ratifs last Summer, they feel more 
than ever that we are a purely com- 
mercial nation, with no artistic prod- 
ucts to our credit.” The bulletin of 
the society makes the pertinent com- 
ment that many in our own country, 
with an awakened interest in hand- 
made articles, know little about the 
very high order of work that is being 


eign-made things to supply their re- 


Oriental Rugs © 
as Art Objects 
Tapestries 
Also in Palm Beach 


on County Road 


the kind of rewarding humility and| Bein 


profitable discontent that sooner or 
later builds up such an institution on 
the side of. its reputation for distinc-, 
tion in the work offered. 


official critic is in itself almost a 
But while one praises the agciety for 


461 Eighth Ave., New York. 
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LONG ISLAND’S 
LAND BOOM 


(Continued from Page 6) 


trucks waddle clumsily across the 
road like giant water bugs, making 
travel for the impatient a thing of} 
tortured nerves .and.- exploding 
tempers. 

Farther east activity is more 





; famous for old Tammany picnics aiid 
Tg a new casino, another development 
. is taking form. Oyster Bay is busy, 


though not biatant about it, and at/ 


- Cola Spring Harbor the lazy old ship- 
yard has given way to a brisk new 
tank station. Hot dogs, fresh vege- 
tables and flower stands are the 
roadside’s regular contribution to 
city folk who wander still further 
east, and once in a while a traffic 
cop appears from nowhere to un- 
tangle a corner that has hitherto 
know only the confidences of teeter- 
ing robins. 

There is a road that leads from 
Babylon to Farmingdale diagonally 
into the centre of the island. It is 
a wide road, but a bumpy one, un- 
paved and apparently ungraded, 
flinging its dusty carpet for straight 
miles through brush and scrub oak. 
Squirrels and rabbits, chipmunks 
and birds are its only inhabitants, 
and one seldom passes more than 
a single car in its entire length. On 
damp nights the fog stretches ghost- 
ly arms through its hollows, and 
on clear days the sun beats 
with desert-like fervor on its un- 
shaded sand. It is a road for a hardy 
traveler bent on a definite errand 
and anxious to get over it as soop 
as possible. 
-In the middle of that country a 
great patch of land has been burned 
over and is being plowed. Concrete 
sidewalks adventure into the brush, 
and geometrically precise roads begin 
here and end there. Realtors have 
come to the inland wastes, and their 
faith is of that mystic order which 
admits no difficulties and sees no 
drawbacks. 

Who will buy? An ownership 
map of Long Island looks like 
a list of all the fourth-class post- 
offices in the United States. Long 
Island real estate is being sold by 
mail in Carolina and Iowa, Kentucky 
and Kansas. Seashore, polo and 
aquaplanes make powerful appeal to 
inland minds and many a_ man who 
has n«ver been further east than the 
next town now feeds his dream of 
adventure by paying taxes on a bit 
4 of Long Island. 

Then there are the “prospects’’ of 
the high power salesmen at work. in 
the metropolitan area. Twenty calls 
a day, on Third or Sixth or Tenth 
Avenues, that is the stint demanded 
of a young man who sells real estate 
for a big corporation. Out of those 
twenty calls he will be thrown out 
or caught by a slammed door or pre- 
sented with a rigid back many times; 
but some listen and perhaps one 
* agrees to go out on Sunday, at the 
company’s expense, to see the place. 
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_ Meanwhile the island weaves its 
Perennial. spells of loveliness 
those who know it not as real estate 





By HAROLD-‘NORMAN DENNY. 
Fez, Moroc*o. 

T might be—if the visitor closes 

his eyes against the hooded men 
~ and veiled women—a street féte 

in Montmartre. If he were to 
ignore the chatter in French, Ara- 
bic and Berber, it might seem like 
Old Home Week in any rural Ameri- 
can county seat. The mechanical 
band of the merry-go-round shrieks 
and blares and bangs out the same 
tunes to which merry-go-rounds are 
addicted the world over. Ballyhooers 
proclaim the certainty with which 
one may win a magnificently dressed 
doll or a gold-headed cane by tossing 
& ring over it. Whistles on thresh- 
ing machine engines from-Moline or 
Janesville call agriculturists to watch 
demonstrations of the latest painless 
farming methods, and over in the 
field, in front of the grandstand, sol- 
lemn cows, worried sheep and scorn- 
ful swine pass before the judges to 
receive their blue, red or white rib- 
bons. 


In the Court of Honor’ 


Yet this county fair—La Foire de 
Fez—so Middle Western in all its 
fundamental characteristics, takes 


Casablanca, on the Atlantic Coast, 
‘pecially sought because of their skill 


tm architecture and, construction. 





‘When 'a slave died at his labor the 








others simply enclosed him with mud 
bricks where he fell and went on 
with their work. It was quick and 
saved material. For a long time the 
walls entombed: a’ Prince, the child 
of. the King of Portugal, who died 
while held by. the. Sultan as a hos- 
tage. Later his bones were removed 
and taken to Lisbon. " 

In this Place de la Foire, adjoining 
the gardens of the Palace of Moulay 
Abdallah, the old monarchs..of thé) 
Cherifien -impire used to review 
their troops—huge black foot-guards 
especially imported from .the south 
and bedrded. Saracens swinging 
curved swords as they charged down 
the. long field on Arabian horses. 
There foreign envoys were received, | 
and sometimes neatly strangled if 
they brought bad news. Here at the 
fair today, not far from an exhibit 
of cream separators, was thesiron 
cage in which the chiefs of enemy 
tribes and countries defeated in bat- 
tle were paraded before the populace 
to show the Sultan’s prowess. 

On the roof of one of the great 
crenelated turrets at a corner of the 
mechouar, beneath a flapping tent 
of red and green, and far above the 
clamor of the hawkers and the cal- 
liopes, one touch remained .of the 
Araby of romance—a Moorish café 
with Moorish musicians. A score of 
Arabs of every age and degree were 
sitting: cross-legged on cushions 
spread in a wide circle; at one side 
a servant: making mint tea on 4 
-chareoal fire, and.opposite him the 


Spaniards of Andalusia. One of the 


MOORISH MUSICIANS AT THE FEZ FAIR 


FEZ HOLDS A COUNTY FAIR 
Veiled Women of Morocco Wander Curiously Among the 
Booths of Farm Machinery From Illinois 


bracelets and her henna-reddened 
fingers covered with rings. 


the other musicians, smiled .super- 
ciliously at the tea drinkers, ac- 
cepted a cigarette and lazily smoked 
it. Beautiful, and radiantly bad. 
Down on the fair ground, in an 
open space between -an exhibit of 
American sewing machines and. the 
_boeth of a rug merchant from the 
Suss, were singers of a. different 
sort. An entire tribe of mountain- 


knelt wherever they happened to be 
about the grounds to 
prayer of Dhohor. Afterw: 
cause there was nothing 
at -that hour, they gathered and 
sang. 


The Picturesque Singers 
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THE GOSPEL OF 
ECONOMY 


lished is required at the beginning of 
each fiscal year to set aside a sum 
for emergencies. Little reserves now: 
build big bridges. 

In April, 1926, the Budget Bureau 
cautioned all departments to pay bills 
promptly, thus taking advantage of 
the discounts offered. The statement 
Was made that the classification of 
the United States Government in the 
commercial world should te changed 
from “good, but very slow pay,’’ to 
“prompt pay—a preferred customer.”’ 

In contrast with the President’s 
conservative manner General Lord’s 
talk is filled with human interest. 
He talks of chameleons and cats and 
roosters and hunting dogs and watch 
dogs and plain pups. He introduces 


-Stories about schoolboys. and cake 
recipes and revival meetings. Here’s 
an example: 


“The Director of the Budget had 
& fellow-feeling for the man who left 
three pounds of meat and the family 
cat in the kitchen. Returning there> 
to he found nothing but the cat, 
looking innocent: but -unduly dis- 
tended. He put the cat on the scales, 
which registered just three pounds. 
"There is the meat, all right,’ said 
he, ‘but where's the cat?’ I would 
ask those Government officials. who 
planned to spend ali the money avail- 
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Those of You 
gw Who have followed 
r advertising \ 
will knoe why 
we are offering 
hhelf-cwatelion lus 50% 
of the total profits 
from our 
income-producing 
apartment buildings 
for the life 
of this property 
besides a 6% 
annual’ dividend 
until your money 
has been fully returned 
in 10 installments 
or less. 
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HE BOOK tells you the history of our accom- 
plishments in ‘successfully putting into opera- 


o 





tion income-producing apartment buildings— ~ 7 3 SS 
[See — we have ee in tomy sate UnderoerDaleMnagr—rnty 
seeing the time when a great demand wou 52 Vanderbilt Avense |New 
develop for our.type of accommodation in the.suburbs cian! ae ee 
.—how you, as an investor in our building operations, books “Lat Our Buildings Build Your Fortune.” 
can become a part-owner jointly with us and share in Mani. aod cs 9224. 56 dente 
the profits for the life of the property—how your sees sna esc Choeevecsesowsgessavedesees eeeeeees "3 
a ees Address............. kcniaadaediasees stzcaiien 
~ money is returned to you plus a 6% dividend—and ‘ isibiihs achigsite uciyichavegel ceaaaneneed Si " 

finally, how -your investment will have cost you 

nothing. : 
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| MAHLSTEDT-STEEN SECURITIES CORPORATION 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York } Telephone: Murray Hill 7284 





[LET OUR BUILDINGS BUILD YOUR FORTUNE | - 
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CANADA’S ‘MOUNTIES’ IN ARCTIC 


( Continued from Page 10) 





route, a round trip, as the crow 
flies, of more than 600 miles in lat- 
itudes._ 72 degrees 42 minutes to 76 
degrees 10 seconds: ~ 

Sergeant Joy and his Eskimo com- 
panion were -gone forty-seven days 
and traveled: about 650 miles, but 
they did not reach Ellesmere Island. 
Their unsuccessful effort was ex- 
plained by heavy snowstorms—‘one 
could hardly see the length of the 
sied’’; wind that often blew a gale— 
**s0 we remained in camp all day’’;- 
large patches of jagged, tumbled ice 
—“they necessitated detours’’; un- 
expected stretches of open water cr 


of ice in motion—‘“forced us to take 


to the shore ice.”’ 

Ice in motion is’ one of the great 
dangers of the Arctic. If it begins 
to grind it can crush a ship to splin- 
ters; if it begins to drift, no one can 
tell when and where it wili stop. 
In the same annual report that con- 
tains the account of. Sergeant Joy's 
trip there is a note from the post 
at Chesterfield Inlet, Hudson Bay: 
‘In. March an Eskimo family, while 


-hunting seal on a floe, were carried 


out to sea and lost. Early in the 
year another family were carried out 
to sea in the same manner but were 
saved by the flee drifting ashore.”’ 

An important duty of the *‘Moun- 
tie” in the Arctic is to encourage the 
preservation of game. The Eskimos 
are dependent upon seal, caribou 
and deer for both food and clothing. 
Unfavorable weather conditions have 
often brought hardship; they have 
occasionally brought starvation. But 
within recent years there has come 
another and a far more ominous 
factor, 


Food Supply Vanishes 


Conditions .are. changing rapidly 
along this coast, owing to the rapid- 
ity with which white. traders are 
pushing along it, and the Eskimos, 
who a few years ago were armed 
with bows and arrows, and in ef- 
fect still were in the Stone Age, now 
have an ample supply of rifles and 
ammunition. To some extent they 
are slaughtering game wantonly, 
being instigated thereto by the 
Prices paid Sy traders for the skins, 
so that unless controlled, they miay 
destroy their supplies of food and 
clothing. : 

Another ill effect of the introduc- 
tion’ of modern weapons is a great 
increase in .crimes. of violence. 
Ordinarily, the Eskimo is a kindly, 
hospitable person; but so far as his 
morals are concerned he still lives in 
@ primitive age. The killing of 
babies when food is scarce or the 
tribe is on the move, and the killing 
of those who, because of age or in- 
firmities, become burdens, are im- 


more than one other ‘‘Mountie’’;. he} 


he always comes back with his man. 
Take this story: 


at. the trading post of the Hudson 
Bay Company at Chesterfield Inlet 
a letter for him from the trader in 
charge of the Hudson Bay Com- 


miles inland. . Two natives hunting 
for the trader had been murdered by 
another native, the murderer was at 
large and the native population of 
the region was badly frightened. 
Douglas at once decided to go up 


midwinter. It took his two dog 
teams, each in charge of a. native, 
a week to make the 150-mile jour- 
ney. At Baker Lake the informa- 
tion . was meagre. According to 
rumor Ou-ang-wak, living about 150 
miles south, had shot dead two 
brothers and had appropriated the 
wife of one of them. The other Es- 
kimos were so afraid of Ou-ang-wak 
that they were keeping away from 
the Baker Lake Poat. 

Sergeant Douglas. resolved to pa- 


trol to the scené of the gnurder to/- 


investigate and, if the facts war- 
ranted it, to arrest the accused. ‘But 
all the natives were afraid to ac- 
company him. Days were lost in 
fruitless attempts at persuasion. He 
finally got together a party of four 
Eskimos (one of them insisted upon 
taking his wife along) and three dog 
trains. It was not until three 
weeks after his arrival at Baker 
Lake that he was able to start his 
journey south. 

After nine days’ traveling the 
party arrived at a. native camp of 
two igtoos. 

““Edjogajuch, the chief of the tribe 
at the encampment, said he was 
sorry J had come. He was afraid 
that if-a white man tried to take 
away Ou-ang-wak there would be 
shootitig,”” reports Douglas. “This 
put the finishing touch to my natives 
and they refused point blank to go 
ahead another step. 

“I had an igloo built and sent for 
Edjogajuch. I then told him that I 
was down here to see Ou-ang-wak 
and that I was not going back with- 
out doing so. 


me He finally said that he would 





‘Sergeant Douglas on patrol found]. 


pany’s post at Baker Lake, 150] 


the inlet to Baker Lake. It was] | 
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The most fastidious requirem s of boudoir and bath 








are met by these French toil They express the 
Parisian idea that the tones and perfume of one’s toilette 
must harmonize. ¢ The eight hand-made rouges of 
Bourjois are appropriate to every type of pletion: 
PERFUME 
TOILET WATER 


FACE POWDER 
LIPSTICK (2 sizes) 
TALCUM 
BATH POWDER 
BATH SALTS 
SACHET 
SOAPS 
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ROLLER MASSAGE CHAIR 


For the sake of—your* health and 
; appearance, this Roller Massage 
} Chair may now be used right in your 
own home. It is simple, compact. 


ad ———. 


wR and effective. The quiet little motor 


~turns-the drum so that the closely 
Speed eat ce eeceaias, Shave mate 
a kneading, rolling massage action 
that makes for muscular activity and 
R ded . 


and Women - stipation, obesity, dull skin, and “that 
who value tired feeling.” It is exercise made easy. 
aa - Write for illustrated booklet. 


EDWARD R. BARTO & CO. 
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ADAIR 
: Guaranteed-Insurable 


64% BONDS 


have an income advantage ia 


44% over 414% bonds 

30% over 5 & bonds 
18% over 514% bonds 
8% over6 & bonds 







Plan Your July Reinvestments Now 


and increase your income from 10% to 40% 


XPERIENCED investors are turning more 
and more to Adair Guaranteed-Insurable 
614% Bonds as a means of averaging up both 

the-safety and net yield of their investments. 


At the same time, thousands of. men and women 
whose situation requires unqualified safety of 
principal: and prompt payment of interest have 
found in Adair Bonds the ideal investment. 


Money Has No Initiative 


After all, investing means simply “putting your 
money to work.” And the ideal investment is 
the one which combines sound security with liberal 
yield, giving your money an opportunity ‘to work 
to the full limit of its earning power. 


Such an opportunity is offered by Adair Guar- 
anteed-Insurable 644% Bonds—an ‘uninterrupted 
income of $65 a year from every $1000 invested, 
backed by a record of over 60 years without loss, 
secured by. conservative loans on income-producing 
city properties. 


FourThousand Years of Improvement 


The first mortgage on real estate has. been in-use, 
undergoing a process of improvement for over four 
thousand years. 


It is the favorite investment of - banks, trust 
companies, trustees and executors of estates. 


Recently the Lockwood Committee declared that 
the great life insurance companies “have over- 
whelmingly established that, year by year, mortgage 
‘loans on real estate have proved the most-stable, 
conseryative and best income paying investments— 
yielding. about 20% higher income than other 
securities.” 


40% Higher Income 


A comparison between the yield of Adair Guaran- 
teed-Insurable 644% Bonds. and ‘the yield .of 60 
high-grade railroad and industrial bonds shows 
that Adair Bonds have an income advantage 
of 40%. 


Moreover, Adair Bonds ‘do not fluctuate in alten: 
whereas the yield’ of choice-industrial and railroad 
bonds has been steadily declining since 1921 until 
-it has now reached the lowest point.in years. 
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From $1,000 to $51,500 
in 20 years 
at a cost of less than $100 a month 





vestment of 

$597.46 ($99.86 a 
month) you can 

build $1,000 into $51,000 in Adair Guar- 

anteed-Insurable 644% Bonds. 

Of the total accumulated, 51.7% will be 

earned interest ‘and 48.3% cash invested. 


START WITH $1,000 





-Adair Bonds 
‘Only by bang Adair uaranteed-Insurable 


ds can you 
@ the Fash gn yield. of 644%; 
2) fundamental soundness of the old- 


joned real estate mortgage; 
(3) the convenience and simplicity of the 


modern cou bond; 
(4) The paburcce + rBawe uarantee of the 


house of ‘issue, with resources over 
$10,000,000, evidenced the finaricial 
statement of the Adair ty & Trust 
pr. ng published at regular in- 


(5) ine right to insure your holdings 
against loss at any time on application 
to an independent company, 
with resources over $27,000,000. 


$1,975 tor $1,000 
During the fifteen years of its life a $1,000 Adair 
Guaranteed-Insurable 646% Bond will return 
$975 in interest-and at the expiration of its term 


pay back every dollar of principal without loss or ’ 
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eT wae this new time-sav- 
ing, labor-saving, 
and increasing the value of 
an value 
office buildings, hotels, dance 
tals and other institutions. Now, 
out the messiness and 


help. 


ith same . Or 
es SAME work in LESS time, with LESS 
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Electric Floor Machines 





as 
Cork Company (Linoleum), General 
Kompolite Company ite Com = 
tion). Bonded rs (Linol ), pe 


. jeum 
man Products Com; (Rubber Flooring), 
Congoleum-Nairn * Compan: (Linoleum). 
cine Brunswic' Col 








N A. 8. le 
English Wax). 
op Send for Folder 
I 
to clean, v4 
ish floors. it today. 
The K Ce, (Dept. 16) 


. Y. Office: Mohawk Bidg., Fifth Av. at 2ist St 
se @eeeeeenseeesa«as = 
The Kent Company, Dept. 16, 

Rome, New York. 

Gentiomen: Witheut ebligation 

on my part, please send iilus- 

trated felder on Kent Electric 

Floor Machines. 





AMAZING OFFER 


a 





be attached 
A perfect, 
any bath tub faucet in 
Ey No tools re- 
structed. Handsome, 
selid brass, nickel fin- 
Ses et Se 
plete with attach- 
ments and curtain. 
GUARANTEED 
Act quickly and get 
SS ee 
ey 5 et mae 
te — - oe 
Your satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 
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choicest volumes. 
Divine Comedy and a Codex Bible. 
wall. 

perhaps the most interesting expres- 


sion of d’Annunzio's conflicting and 
waried beliefs harmoniously mingled. 


aj Spread across the ceiling is the ever- 


present symbo! of patriotism, the red 
flag of Carnaro, memento of the 
brief Fiume regency. It hangs as a 
canopy. Mariners’ ropes support the 
flag—ea reminder of the sea, which 
has a strong- appeal for the poet. 

Against the wall are ranged images 
of Confucius, Buddha, various Bur- 
Mese and Indian gods and a statue 
of St. Francis. This array symbol- 
izes the‘ essential unity of all re- 
ligions beneath divergent external 
forms. An original sketch by Rem- 
brandt -of his “Night-Watch” hangs 
on one wall. On an altar stand fur- 
ther relics of the war, before a panel 
adorned with a scriptural fresco 
with Old and New Testament themes. 
Here, in striking juxtaposition, is a 
perfect expression of that mixture 
of reverence, poetry, estheticism and 
militarism which is @’Annunzio. 

A glance at the bedroom and bath 
reveals the man in more intimate as- 
pects. The sleeping chamber is car- 
peted with heavy rugs from Shiras, 
soft in texture and of subdued tints. 


ae, pam the eontes stamte @ beige Oven 


covered with tapestries. A life-sized 
statue of a Russian borzoi dog 
guards the entrance. The walls are 
stained a mottled ochre and are de- 
vold of pictures. Two candelabra 
cast a flickering light. Some of the 
Ppoet’s favorite books are ranged in 
built-in shelves: 

Just outside, in a little hallway, is 
the bathroom. A sunken marble tub 
with two steps is its chief feature. 
On a massive table with carved 
lion’s-claw legs are ranged in perfect 
order the poet’s silver toilet articles. 

A few small libraries are the only 
remaining rooms in the house. In 
one of them is a shell that was fired 
at d@’Annunzio’s plane during the 
famous Vienna flight. Threatening to 
end the poet’s life, the missile, he re- 
lates, severed a few wires of the 
machine and then, “tame as a little 
kitten, crawled on to a wing of the 
plane and stopped."’ . 

Such is the place Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio hag chosen for his ultimate 


D’ANNUNZIO AT HIS VILLA 


A portrait of 
Dante dominates. On the table les 
an early vellum-bound edition of thé 
An Oriental prayer rug covers one 


In the dining room one encounters 


/ And so I write, now, without cease. 


home. It is curiously revealing, elo- 
Quefit testimony to his tastes and ec- 
centricities. Into this scene he per- 
fectly fits. The sharply marked pro- 
file, with hawk-like nose, suggests 
an old Roman statue, and also a Re- 


sions, are marked in the furrows of 
his face. His body retains, even now, 


tsuffering, a life-long battle of pas-|' 





in his sixty-third year, a litheness, a 
sudden ewift grace, a fierce energy. | 

D’Annunzio is'a hard taskmaster | 
to himself. As he told me of his! 
feverish zeal for work (he is speed- | 
ing himself on to finish three novels) | 
T felt.in him a strange, tortured en- 
ergy, a ceaseless spiritual unrest. 
His entire nervous force seems con- 
centrated now in his writing—a kind 
of ultimate fling at self-expression, 
at self-understanding. I thought of 
@ letter he wrote me a while ago, 
in which he said: 

The Menace of the Years 

“I am suffering in spirit.--t am 
tortured With the thought of death, 
the’ possible death of work in me. 


I suffer, and I\ hate the carnal and 
impure in myself.’’ 

‘D’Annunzio appeared to me, as we 
talked, an anachronism—an Italian 
Renaissance type, endowed with all 
the creative force, flowing in many 
channels, and with all the ruthless 
individualism of that period. And 
yet he does not want to stand alone. 
The adoration of his countrymen 
means a great deal to him. He would 
like to think of himself as universal 
—cosmic in his art. 

“It is a source of grief to me,’’ 
he said, ‘‘that in England I am. still 
regarded as an incomprehensible for- 
eigner—and this despite the fact that 
my books have been excellently 
translated.’" In America, on the 
other hand, the poet feels that he 
has a more sympathetic following: 

‘It is natural that I can be more 
easily understood in America than 
in England. The American tempera- 
ment has an agility and a youthful- 
ness closely akin to the Latin and 
to the Italian point of view. Then 
I am convinced that liberty, which 
is dearer to me than life, is nowhere 
reverenced so much as in America. 
This is another bond.’’ 

He went on to discuss the young 
Americans who, as volunteers, took 
part in the Fiume expedition and 
lived through the ordeal with him. 
For them he feels a personal affec- 





tion. 





( Continued from Page 11) 


wise rise three stories, supplemented 
by an attic with dormer windows, 
and are built of -brick with stone 
window trim and stone quoins. 

It seems that in spite of the large 
figure of the endowment, the scale 
of the plans was so lavish that at the 
last moment money was lacking for 
the stone ahd concrete was used in- 


.jstead. This, however, is not out of 
{the spirit of the period ‘to which the 


architecture belongs. Often brick 
covered with stucco served the pur- 
pose of stone trim in such buildings, 
and the effect, with white paint on 
the stucco, is admirable.- This is the 
treatment that will be followed in 
this. Instance. At the time these 
lines are written half the buildings 
in this group are under roof and the 
other half are finished up to the 
eaves. 


Names Have Local Color 


The architects of the Business 
School are McKim, Mead &. White, 
of New York. The firm generally 
responsible for the architectural re- 
generation of Harvard—and particu: 
larly of the Yard—fairly bristles with 
names intensively associated with 
Massachusetts and with Boston. The 
firm's full title is Coolidge, Shepley, 
| Bulfinch & Abbott. Coolidge and Ab- 
bott speak for themselves. Bulfinch 
is of the family of Charles Bulfinch, 
who was the first and perhaps the 
best of New England architects. 








OLD HARVARD'S NEW DRESS 





One. member of the firm is a 


tual scenic or landscape arrangement. 


grandson and the other a connection 
by marriage of Henry Hobson Rich- 
ardson’s, also a famous architect, 
who came up from Louisiana, stud- 
ied at the Beaux Arts and flourished 
in the North after the Civil War. 
He was responsible for Triniiy 
Church in Boston, for Sever Hail, 
already mentioned,.and for Austin, 
@ more_or less similar atrocity and 
part of the Law School. He also had 
a share in the New York State Capi- 
tol at Albany.- ; 
Thus both the New England tra- 
dition and the American architec- 
tural hereditary hierarchy are strong 
in the combination. Guy Lowell, an- 
other architect of the innermost Bos- 
ton lineage, is on the board of: the 
university. In no other institution 
in the country, probably, could: a 
parallel situation be found. In al- 
most every other case some outsiders 
would perforce have something to do 
with a building program. See 
By the way, one of the remioter 
but not less important aims of the 
planners for the Harvard of the fu- 
ture ig the extension of the Old Yard 
across Massachusetts Avenue and 
Mount Auburn Street to the river: 
Already a part of the needed prop- 
erty. has been acquired. With the 


the old centre of the college would be 
connected with the new river front of 


For Sale 


A Home in 
Westchester County 


delightfully situated home in.an exclusive section of 
Pelham Manor, Westchester—32 minutes from Grand 
Central Terminal. = 
Spanish in design with tiled roof and stucco exterior. - 
14 rooms —3 baths. Two-car garage attached. 
House is located 65 feet from street on a beautifully 
wooded corner plot, 275x150x192x125. 
Interior decoration in the Georgian manner with hand- 
wrought iron stair banister and railings. 
plant. Enclosed radiators. Electric 
1 telephone and electric wires under- 
ung. Kitchen and bathroom walls tiled to ceiling. 
arquet floors t 


refrigeration. 


PP er 







Hot water heati 


hroughout. 
House built in 1922 for present resi- 


@p dent-owner. Ready for immediate 
=P occupancy. Price $80,000—which 


' 


| represents actual cost to owner. 
$s, Convenient terms. 


For further details, 
write or telephone 


James F. Newcomb {Owner} 


“7  330Seventh Avenue, New York City 
PENnsylvania 7200 
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MAMMOTH CAVE IS OPENED. 


(Continued from: Page 8) 


lowed a wounded bear into it in 1900. 
Like most legends, it is probably not 
strictly correct. A deed of 1797 on 
record at Bowling Green calls for the 
cave as a corner and it is certkin 
that it was known to the Indians 


long before the coming of the white} ; 


‘man. Evidences of Indian occu- 
“pancy were found by the early white 
explorers and the workers in making 
saltpeter from 1812 to 1814 found 


entrance. 

It seems likely, however, that 
Mammoth Cave was not used by the 
Indians as much as were some of the 
other caverns near by in which 
many more evidences of occupancy— 


“such as charred reeds, discarded 


sandais and even mummified skele- 
tons—have been found by chance ex- 
plorers. 

When the War of 1812 broke out 
the United States was cut off from’ 
foreign sources of saltpeter—as es- 
sential for the manufacture of gun- 
powder as the powder itself was for 
winning the war. In this emergency 
the caves of Kentucky and Tennes- 
see were ransacked for nitrous earth 
and hundreds of thousands of pounds 
of saltpeter were taken from them. 
Mammoth Cave was an important 
source of such material. Remains of 
the old leaching vats and of the long 
wooden pipes for pumping water into 
the cave and the nitrate solution out, 
may be seen today in a large cham- 
ber a short distance within the cave. 
When the war ended the price of 
saltpeter at once fell so much that 
the industry soon became extinct. In 
the pure dry air and constant tem- 
perature of the cave the old plank 
and legs remain untouched by time 
and remind us of how Mammoth 
Cave helped make possible Perry’s 


‘victory on Lake Erie and Jackson’s 


at New Orleans,~ 

For some years after the War of 
1812 the cave attracted but little at- 
tention and was considered of little 
importance. Gradually, however, it 


began to be used for sightseeing and 


the log houses erected for the salt- 
peter makers were converted into ac- 
commodations for visitors. 

It is probable that no extensive 
exploration of thie cave had been 


- undertaken until it passed into thé 


hands of Dr. John Crogan in 1839. 
He became active in developing 


facilities for visitors who by that- 


time were coming from all parts of 
the world. Most of the guides un- 
derground were negro slaves, some 
of whom developed’ a genius for ex- 
ploration and followed for miles 
many passages previously unex- 
plored. By such labor, aided here 
and there by the clearing of choked 
or enlarging of narrow passages, 3 
number of convenient 
visitors were established and soon 
‘became the only ones frequented. 
With the death of the early guides, 
however, much of the knowledge of 


. the remoter parts of the cave was 


lost, 
Guides Were. Daring 


These early guides—such as Stephen 
Bishop, dean of them all—developed 
‘into men of daring in 
exploring miles of unknown and 
often dangerous passages and pits. 
They were resourceful in emergency, 
cool in danger and thoroughly trust- 
worthy and reliable under all cir- 
cumstances. Their descendants of 
the third and fourth generation ‘still 
follow in their footsteps. They 
thread passages today that perhaps 
the grandparents or great-grand- 
parents of both guide and visitor 
once trod together in the olden. days. 


Crogan acquired the surface rights 
to about 2,000 acres of land, but it 
was evident to any one that the 
ramifications of the cave extended 


-far beyond the confines of his estate. 


The owners did not want it known 
just what property was underlaid by 
the far-reaching avenues of the cave, 
lest other entrances might be dis- 
covered and their monopoly de- 
stroyed. Some sketch maps have 


routes for, 


+| full upon them at the Cedars.”* 


cial exploitation, but should be pur- 





chased by the United States and 
made inte a national park, and that 
this park shou!d also include a num- 
ber of other notable caves in the im- 


Crystal Cave, Onyx Cave, indian 
Cave, Horse Cave, Proctor Cave, 
Salts Cave and. numerous other 
equally well known ones. In addi- 
ton to the many more or less known 


some of which might require consid- 
erable work to open and. make acces- 
sible and any one of which might 
prove as beautiful and interesting -as 
shage alresdy kaya. 


THE EPIC OF 76: A 
ROYALIST PLOT 


{ Continued from Page 7) 


June 22, “but they accuse you of 
being too easy in command—that is, 
I suppose, too relaxed in discipline— 
than which, in your situation, give 
me leave to say, there is no greater 
vice."* 

Moultrie answered: these notes po- 
litely and went on smoking his pipe 
and hobnobbing with his men. But 
he did not provide facilities for re- 
treat. On the whole, it. seemed to 
him easier to stay and fight. To a 
friend who asked him what he would 





‘all this activity? Of that, during 

last of June,,not much be- 
the dry routine is known. |. 
There is even a queer gap in the 


i 


gress and company almost ever since 
you left us, so that I know little of 
what has passed -there, except that 
a. Declaration of independence is 
preparing.”’ 

Inasmuch as was a mem- 
ber of the committee appointed to 
draw up the Declaration, this is at 
least surprising. But the gout was 
an enemy men respected in those 
days. Hancock had had an. attack 
late in May. Moultrie was suffering 
from it even while he awaited the 
British cannonade. 


tinuing to sweep the country, ‘The 
‘Bmalipox! The smaillpox!’’ wrote 
John Adams on June 26. 


shall we do with it? * * * 
some small ‘consolation that the 
seoundrel savages have taken a large. 
dose of. it. They plundered our bag-| 
gage and stripped off the clothes of 
our men who had the smallpox 


j 











that body convened on June 28, 


fone) een 


leas day you will meet 


this man oo. 


cs Is THE sTORY of a man who- 


has become the servant of a great 
idea, who is devoting his life to mak- 


4ng countless families more prosperous 


and comfortable. 


It has cost him something to do it. 
Some time ago he voluntarily gave up 


‘a position that was paying him well; 


he invested his time, and the money he 


“had saved, in learning through our 
‘special Service Course how to be truly 


useful in his new profession. It is a 


‘long course and 4 hard one, for the 


requirements of Phoenix Mutual Ser- 


‘vice are exacting and precise. 


He is worthy of your friendship 
He is capable, sympathetic and clear- 
headed. He is also prosperous, for we 
chose him from hundreds of others 
because we know that only successful 


men can help to make others successful. 


. Some day the card of a Phoenix 
Mutual Counselor will come in to you, 
probably at the suggestion of one of your 
friends. Welcome him in, take him into 
your confidence. His business is to give 
you sound advice—advice which is based 
not only on his specialized study, but 
also on his unique experience in meeting 
men and sharing their problems. His 
whole idea of life insurance is to put the 
emphasis on the 4fe—on the things that 
make for more fun in living, for free- 
dom from worry, for larger and more 
lasting success. 

Let him solve your ‘money worries 
Suppose most of your salary is going 
into lrving expenses. He will show 
you how Phoenix Mutual Ser- 4 
vice, properly applied, can guar-- | 
antee your family~a substantial 






monthly income: when you are no 
longer able to provide for them.- 
Suppose. you are paying interest on a 
mortgage -on your home. He will show 
you that if ‘you pay only about 14% 
more, you can arrange to have the bank 
hand the home over to your wife clear 


_ of debt. 


Suppose your son is in school. The 
Phoenix Mutual Counselor will show 
you how, for a few cents a day, you 
can make sure of his finishing his ed- 
ucation whether you are here or not. 


“How to Get the Things 
You Want” 
Wouldn’t you like to read a little 
book that tells the whole remarkable 
story of Phoenix Mutual Service and 
shows how it fits into your life? This 
book costs you only the small effort of 
writing your name in the coupon 
below. Some of the subjects it cov- 


page. For the sake of your own 
financial happiness, send for it 
today. 


@) PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. . . 


~ TO GET THESE 








HERE are just a few of the things you 

can do under the Phoenix Mutual Plan: 

1 Retin with an income when you are 60 or 65. 

2 Own your home and a car. 

3 Senp your children to‘college. 

4 Taxs that trip abroad you have always hoped 

8 Mics ee ae nk At ee 
though you becomé totally disabled. 

6 Leave an income for your wife and your family. 








First Policy Inwed 1851 


MAIL THIS ~~ 


\ 
. t) 


Sead me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How to Get tHe Tumcs You Want.” 
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No charge made. 
for an expert 
analysis of your 
foot trouble 
Painful feet your nerves. 

rob you of vi and 
you look and feel old all too 


The Scholl Mfg. Co., 62 W. 14th St., 
S. E. Cor. 6th Ave., New York City 
(Fifth Fleer) 





Millions of ve been - 
ly benefi by this remarka' ap- 
pliance. It is ideal support for 
weak br down 

weak ankles and other foot 


les. . Relieves immediately 
Worn in any shoe, $3.50. 
8 and ly fitted by leading 











TIVE 


Get Into the Right 





i 
| 
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Vocation 


Make your College or High School 
training bring you the fullest re- 
turns by choosing the vocation for which 


foliow our, vocational guidance, based 
on a acientific chart of individual abil- 
ity, as indicated by the features. Thovu- 
sands of men and women owe their 
success to our advice. Recognized by 
educationa} institutions and big busi- 
ness organizations. 

No obligation for preliminary inter- 

view. Call, write or phone for Free 

Booklet 6; if out of N. Y. City, for 
} Free Booklet 11, explaining analysis 

hotograph. 


MERTON INSTITUTE, INC. 
Gar Bids., 36 W. 44th St, -New Verk City 
Phone Vanderbitt 2562 

















Don’t Wash 
Your Windows 


Clean them with the 
7 > 
‘Magic Brush’ — 
without water. Cleans the out- 
side of the windows from the 


inside. 
Send $1.25 to MAGIC BRUSH 
Dept. A, 1931 Broadway, New York 
Money refunded if not sétisf v 
AGENTS WANTED———————j] 

















COLLEGE CREWS ARE READY- 


( Continued from Page 9) 


three weeks. Other crews—at Pough- 
keepsie, where the Westerners have 
been coming of late—arrive and be- 
gin their final effort. Eventually 
there comes, almost imperceptibly, a 
tightening of the atmosphere. It 
may come with the appearance on 
the float one afternoon of the. cap- 
tain of the °04 crew. Or with the 
presence in the coaching launch dur- 
ing the workout of gray-haired, 
straight-standing men who converse 
in low, earnest tones with the 
coaches. Rowing committée mem- 
bers, old oarsmen, all of them, and 
all of them coming back year after 
year, the forerunners of that big, 
brilliant crowd that is, on the great 
day, to appear, suddenly, mysteri- 
ously, from nowhere, invading the 
sleepy tranquillity of the rowing 
towns, 

At New London, gray Government 
boats begin slid.1g past crew quar- 
ters. They are different from. the 
usual mailboats and errand craft 
from the submarine base. They, 
too, are forerunners—van of another 
crowd, the crowd of yachts, launches, 
sailboats, canoes, skiffs, houseboats— 
almost anything that floats. These 
gray scouts, now, are the policemen 
sent by the navy to look things over 
before the start.: 


The Contestants Arrive 

A day or two before the race the 
yachts commence arriving. The 
black, sturdy little schooner of the 
Iselins slides up off Red Top and 
drops anchor, a dinghy tied in busi- 
nesslike fashion to her rail. After 
the race is over, Columbus Iselin of 
the Harvard navy will go abroad and 
join his family in a cruise about 
Labrador. For days Harry Payne 
Whitney’s Whileaway will have been 
in the vicinity of Gales Ferry, tak- 
ing the Yale crews off on short trips 
dowk the Sound; and there is always 
a Harvard yacht to do the same for 
the Cambridge boys. 

The day before the race the pic- 
turesque harbor down below the Gris- 
wold at Eastern Point is jammed. 
Toward nightfall _the procession 
starts north, bound for the race 
course. 

By 8 o'clock the next morning the 
entire course is lined, from start to 
finish, with a most amazing mari- 
time throng. Arthur Curtiss James’s 
Aloha, as a rule, jifts her graceful 
square rig; and there are Edward F. 
Hutton’s Hussar, a _ three-masted 

h ; the fa old Constella- 
tion, Vincent Astor’s speedy cruiser, 
and Harold Vanderbilt’s Vagabond. 
This year it is expected that. the 
long, piratelike. Corsair, with J, P. 
Morgan and party abroad, will be on 
hand again. She is almost always 
prominent, her black hull shining 
out among the, conventional white 
ones. 

Last year there were more than 
400 yachts in line. There will be just 
as many this year. Dressed from 
bow to stern, the yachts lie there 
in a blaze of color, each one bearing 
as its main motif a huge blue or 
crimson banner. The only drabness 
is furnished by the leaden sides of 
the navy patrol boats. But these, 
too, are bright with signal flags. — 

The streets of the town have been 
fillmg- up. Twenty dollars a day 
may be asked for a hotel room with- 
out the blinking of an eye. At 9 in 
the morning the first parade starts 
down to the railroad station and the 
two observation trains. There is one 
train for each side of the river at 
New London, and they go out: twice, 
for the freshmen and junior varsities 
row in the morning. 

The streets are jammed, crowds 
threading their way umong peddlers 
of ‘‘winning colors’’ and flag-laden 
automobiles. Now and again some 
one who has been impatient is al- 
ready celebrating, and a grinning 
speculator will get. rid of an entire 
bunch of crimson or blue balloons in 
a lump. Soon these will be flying 
from the roofs of the train cars, 
making a-splotch of color for the 
boys out on the river to see as they 
-paddle-to the stari, The gay, laugh- 
ing, shouting crowd packs itself into 








the train. A horrible jerk, and the 


flat cars, wearing their strange. load 
of wooden seats and carnival canvas 
awnings, are off for the races. 

It is all over in an incredibly short 
space~—ef.time, and the crowds are 
back in town, fighting for luncheon, 
telling latecomers all about what 
happened fn the morning and ex- 
citedly discussing prospects for the 
big-race. This program is repeated 
in the afternoon, ‘‘bigger and better 
than ever.’’ Then there is the cve- 
ning of race day. 

Cheers shouted away up a dim old 
street. Four or five members of 
the defeated college—safe, for the 
present, from sorrow—shuating you 
off the sidewalk as they stride along 
shouting their allegiance, and mak- 
ing you like it. Cars, filled with 


white dresses and glowing cigarette | 


ends, bumping over the streets out 
of town toward the Griswold for the | 
evening darces. And out on the 
river thé sparkling riding lamps. of 
the last yachts getting away. 

At Gales Ferry and Red Top, pack- 
ing up; elation and a sort of despair. 

There is just time to jump over to 
Poughkeepsie for the last races of 
them all. That town, ordinarily 
sleepy and peaceful, is jammed. In 
the lobby of the ancient Nelson 
House oarsmen from the ’80s on up 
to the present time are filling all the 
leather seats and telling any one who 
will listen that there were “‘men in 
those days.” : 

Banners float’ all over the streets, 
from lamp posts and trees. Autos, 
with license tags from a dozen States 
and mud from as many on their sides, 
labor up the hill. The white-suited 
managers from the various camps 
stride along the streets, over for pro- 
visions, for mail. They are stopped 
every third step by an old grad, with 
a@ message to take back to the com- 
parative quiet across the river, 

Down on the river launches and 
crews from eight universities dart 
about in last-minute workouts. 
There are all_serts of rumors: that 
one coach has shifted his men and 
refuses to admit it; that another 
has made every one angry by run- 
ning his launch between watchers on 
the shore and his boatload; that 
there is a epidemic of boils in this 
camp or the other; that some coach 
has resigned. ; 

Rumors. continue right up to race 
time. The natives vigorously join in 
spreading them. A cigar clerk is apt 
to stop you on your way out of his 
shop and regale you with his proph- 
ecies. Perfect strangers come up to 
you on the street and beg for obser- 
vation train tickets. 

At mid-afternoon excursion steam- 
ers from New York, chartered by 
clubs and colleges, are seen lumber- 
ing about, vying with the defter 
launches and yachts for posts at the 
finish. Navy boats dart up and 
down the course with orders. A rush 
starts for the opposite bank, where 
the observation train waits. Every- 
thing that floats is pressed into ser- 
vice, One year even a raft did duty. 

Presently they are all over and 
the train moves up to the start. On 
the way various boathouses are 
passed and cheers exchanged with 
the crews waiting there for their 
tests. The two first races are put 
out of the way, and then the var- 
sities, stretching almost clear across 
the water in the evening sunlight, 
are sent off for the long, grinding 
four-mile trip. 

In less than half an hour they 
have found out what those months 
of work were spent for, and thou- 
sands of spectators are risking their 
lives getting back acrozs to Pough- 


ful once more. Here and there, per- 
haps, a youth is sitting in a corner 
of a boathouse, crying very quietly 
to himself: In another a stroke may 
be shaking hands again, for the fif- 
tieth time; with his coxswein. 


HEARD’ ROUND THE WORLD 
LD documents recently discov- 














Cash When Needed 
Our Guaranteed 5%% First Mort- 
gage Certificates, Series C, are fully 
paid in cash at death. ua 
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HE PHONOPHOR is an 

achievement of Europe’s 
foremost scientists. - 

Worn without headband 

> « » practically invisible 


exez DKAF? 


Come to the FREE demonstration all this week of 
this astounding achievement of European scientists 


Men .and women who have 
suffered from deafness for years 
have slipped this tiny bat 
powerful aid in the ear and 


fect tone accuracy. 


YOU ARE WE E ANY DAY THIS 
CONSULTA- 


WEEK FOR A 


TION. HOURS DAIL 
TO 5 P. M. SATURDA 


L 
FROM 9 A.-M. 
UNTIL 3 P. M. 


AMERICAN PHONOPHOR CORPORATION 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 
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giri’s sole relation-with her future 
husband was through .the of 
a female who came officially to in- 
spect the bashful mald and report 
upon her charms. The wedding, per- 
formed by a priest. was attended 
only by close relatives, in order’ that 
no strange man should look upon 
the bride's face. Probably there was 
dancing, too, but dances in the 
Oriental style, not conventionalized 
embracex to the rhythm of American 
jazz! 

In New Turkey a fox trot is more 
than moving to music. It becomes a 
symbol of feminine emancipation, 
and as-such is frankly encouraged 
by the Government. The dance floor 
may be covered with linoleum, with 
ridges underneath and powder sprin- 
kled atop to make it slippery; but 
none the less itis woman's path to 
the open. There*must be no shirk- 
ing at a republican ball in Angora. 
Every official must bring out his 
wife and his daughters. Every wo- 
™man must dance, whether or not she 
has ever done it before. The Pres- 
ident himself is there to direct the 
festivities. ee 

There has been started in Stam- 
boul a Woman's Union, which has 
@ thousand members, men and wo- 
men. It publishes the only woman’s 
magazine in Turkey. The leader of 
the movement is Nezieh . Mouhed- 
dine Hanoum, an erstwhile school- 
teacher and a woman of ambition. 
In her sitting-room in Stamboul 
her disciples gather round her, while 





ashe talks in the style of an Alice’ 


Paul, She has a fine-cut, nervous, 

intellectual face, and that quickness 

of sympathy which one finds often 

among the women of the Orient. 
An Echo of the West 

It was quaint to hear the standard 
suffrage arguments of the West re- 
vived in that green-plush sitting- 
room which looked out upon the 
latticed h of Stamboul, the Sea 
of Marmora misty in the distance. 
The aim of the Union, it was ex- 
plained to me, is, first, to obtain the 
vote for women as well as a share 
in politica! affairs; and, second,. to 
persuade the mass of women to 
utilize their recently acquired so- 
. Cial privileges. 

When I inquired in Angora about 
votes for women I learned that 
there is no immediate prospect that 
they will be granted. At the mo- 
ment, it would not be expedient to 
admit unsophisticated women into 
politics, But the President of the 
Grand National Assembly told me 
he believéd that votes for women 
were sure to come, Within ten 
years, perhaps, Turkey will present 
the spectacie—unique save in Rus- 
sia and Italy—of a country quietly 
handing its women the vote without 
the pressure of a single riot of hun- 
ger-strike. 

For the time being the mass of 
Turkish women are enjoying as 
-mauch liberty as they can handle, 
and might well be embarrassed by 
an extension of their rights. From 
the feminine angie, as from every 
other, this is an Era of Reconstruc- 
tion in Turkey, The Woman Ques- 
tion -is only a -question of how 
swiftly the women can take prac- 
tical advantage of the freedom pro- 
claimed by the Government. 

. The rate of speed at which Tarkish 
women are moving toward the light 
is not uniform. It varies according 
to age, class and previous condition 
of servitude. Those who have been 
exposed to European influence find 
the adoption of Western modes and 
manners fairly easy. Such women 
one finds in Angora, Constantinople, 
Smyrna, speaking several languages 
and enamoured of the name of prog- 
ress. 

One of them is Bedia Hanoum, the 
first Turkish actress, who; between 
intervals of modern French farce; 
has introduced Ibsen and Strindberg 





~jom the staff of the Stamboul Con- 


servatory of Music now teach mixed 
classes of young men and women. 

The Turkish women have had their 
fill of- monotony in the past. - The 
younger generation in the cities 
burns for self-expression. Girls of 
good family are studying law at the 
University of Stamboul;:. fifty are en- 
rolled in the medical courses at Hai- 
dar Pasha; Turkish girl stenogra- 
phers are now employed in banks and 
business offices and a few women 
are ed in ae and Gov- 
ernment offices, 

In a village about forty miles from 
Angora I met a young couple, the 
wife was teaching in the -village 
school while her husband was serv- 
ing his term as medical officer of 
the district. The disesteem. that for- 
merly attached to a woman who 
earned her living is being replaced in 
Turkey bv an admiration for women 
who work. A fortunate adjustinent: 
That Mohammedan iaw has been 
abolished which made every womap 
a charge upon her nearest male rel- 
ative, in case of the death of father 
or husband, or in case of divorce. 
Now many young women are being 
prepared to support themselves. 

Still, the extent of enlightenment 
among Turkish women is narrow. 
A young Turk told me of visiting 
his uncle's estate in the South. 
Though the lady of the house was 
his aunt, she remained hidden away 
in the women’s quarters and he did 
not see her once during his stay. 
Even in well-to-do families, it seems, 
the older generation is slow to 
change. There are women moving 
like shadows in Stamboul today who 
will not hear of lifting their veils 
nor of changing the dark domino 
for European dress. 

In Anatolia the peasant women 
are still—so to ‘speak—wedded to 
polygamy, and unable to read or 
write. They work in the kitchen 
and the fields. They sit down to 
table on the floor and dip their 


fingers in the common platter. They | ine 


bear many children and lose many: 
Their functions are biological and 
servile, and their apathy is pro- 
found. When you meet one of them 
riding astride her tiny, dusty donkey 
or carrying water from the village 
fountain in a tin marked “ Standard 
Oil,’’ she will turn her head away, 
if she is not veiled, and lift a corner 
of striped calico head-dress to 


Among these 
the Government is sotpiriniog ts to 
spread the Western gospel. 
has been .taik of making iain 
dress compulsory. in a few towns 
like Eski-Shehir such a ruling has 
been passed, but has not een put 
into effect, for poverty is widespread . 
in Anatolia, and the homespuns and 
squares of printed calico which make 
the peasant woman's costume are 
cheaper than. imported European 
|garments. Dress reform will neces- 
sarily come slowly, waxing gradually 
with the prosperity of the country. 

For uplifting the-women of Ana- 
tolia, the Government is relying. on 
its program of education and educa- ‘ 
tional propaganda. Branches of the 
Turkoujak in many' towns of the in- ' 
terior provide #-social.centre and a 
forum for presenting the modernized 
national ideals. And last Spring—, 
months before the new Civil Code. 
was passed—a group of men traveled 
through the country explaining the 
proposed reform to all the town- 
folk. These lectures .drew crowds: 
like a Chautauqua in Tennessee. | 
One of the speakers related to me 
how, during the course of: his tour, 
he met an old woman in the streets 
of Afiun-Karahissar. 

“why do you still wear a vell,| 
mother?’ he asked. 

The woman looked at him and 
recognized the man who had lectured 
the evening before. 

**My son,"’ she said, ‘‘] am more 
than 70 years old. As a little girl 
I was taught by my mother that it 
was sin for a woman to show her 
face. When a woman has been cov- 
ered for more than fifty years, it is 
not easy to uncover. It will be sim- | 
pler for my daughter, and my Uitte | 
granddaughter will never know what 
it.is to wear.a veil.” 

To the new generation in Turkey, 
freedom will seem natural. Among 
the little girls, neglected in the-past, 
the Ministry of Education is making 
its strongest effort. The establish- 
of primary schools and lyc6es | 
for girls is a prime plank in the new; 
program of education. in these 
schools, the budding mothers of Tur- 
key learn the elements of physical 
and mental culture. They are en- 
couraged to study trades and profes- 
sions. They are unhampered by the 
traditions of the past. Ta this com- 
ing generation of women, New Tur- 
key looks for the fruition of its re- 








cover her mouth. 
. 7 


cent new freedom for women. 





STRAIGHT TO THE NORTH POLE! 


C Sapte Cone Fees F 4 
pleted: and we looked down for the: 
last time on the top of the world 
we took our course by the sun com- 


pass and headed~ back toward Spits- | 6» the ice. 
bergen. Of course I had not. tried | 


to set the sun compass for our rapid | 
change of time. 

I remember with what a feeling | 
of relief I realized that we had at 
last accomplishéd our purpose. I 
relaxed for the first time.. -Oil was 
still leaking from the starboard 
motor tank and ‘we were: not sure 
whether it would all be gone and 
‘we would be forced to make it on two 
motors, but even if we came down 
upon the ice we had done what we 


back was relatively easy. : 
sure of the course then, but it was 
still necessary to check up With fre 
@uency to make sure we would hit 
Spitzbergen, which is not such a 
large body of land when you are 700 





| my calculations we were nearing 


‘land, Bennett’ looked back and 
, nodded toward the horizon ahead. 
Sure enough ‘there was land, a thin 
| streak of white above the pale glitter 


We had made it, We came back 
_ to the point I had aimed for and flew 
| southward along the coast until we 
reached Cape Mitre and then turned 
in toward Kings Bay As we hummed ; 
in over the mountains we could see ; 
figures, tiny black dots, pouring out ' 
of buildings, gathering in clusters 
over the slope from which we had 
taken off a short time before, al- 
though it seemed ages to us; and-we 
shot down, and with a few prelimi- 
nary circies landed with hardly a 
‘bump on the field and taxied up the 
slope. 

The Weary Reaction 

We were both very tired and al- 
most devoid of sensation. I know we 
sat there a few minutes and then 
shook hands and lifted ourselves 
stiffly from our seats. The door of 
the compartment was torn open by 
some one outside and men rushed in 
to grasp our hands and say things 
which we could not hear because 
of our deafness from the roar of the 
motors. Then strong arms grasped 
us and lifted us up and carried us 
down the slope. All I felt was weari- 
ness. I was so utterly tired I wanted 
to lie down and sleep forever, it 
seemed, despite the excitement which 
could not help stirring me even then. 

We had flown to the Pole and had 


“TURKEY'S ‘FORGOTTEN’ WOMEN ARE ASTIR ‘New Electrie Machine 


Improves Your Floors 100% 


With it anyone can remove old finish . . . scrub, 
_ wax and polish floors .. . and keep them more 
beautiful than you ever dreamed possible. 


A NEW and extraordi ethod of 
caring for floors is here offered you. 

It is raslically different from anything 
in your experience. It is the application 
of electric power and mechanical genius 
to an old, old problem. 

New floors and old . . 
amazing improvement. 


Five Astonishing Results 

The Ponsell Electric Floor Machine 
brings you five important benefits. 

First, it removes from a wood floor 
all the old wax, hardened dirt and var- 
nish. Once more you see the lovely 
surface of the wood itself. 

Second, it sandpapers the surface to 
a texture of satin. 
A skilled carpenter, working many 
hours could not make that surface 
smoother. - ~ 





. both show 


Third; it rubs: 


fpember 





or rubber—cork, terrazzo or 
machine wins enthusiastic 
praise for its saving of human strength, 
its speed in doing the work, and the perfect 
condition to which it brings the floor. 
No Skill—No Muss 

You know what it is to have work- 
men in the house. You know the dirt 
and litter that comes with them. You 
know the annoying damage to your pos- 
sessions that usually followsin theirwake; 
you know that you will pay a gnod 
high price for the work hey do. Refin- 
ish floors yourself and you avoid all this. 

With the machine it is ridiculously 
a _ crac is eens, no great 


machi \ 
cperats than a vacunsn chester 


Sora tan recom emer 


guide it. In a few minutes, eight-year 
old children have become expert in its 





wax into the wood. 
It rubs witha speed 
and vigor impos- 
sible to attain by 
hand. Thus, by 
! friction, the wax” 
warms, spreads 
over the en- 
tire surface, goes 
100% farther. 
Fourth, it polish- 
es—and how it pol- 
ishes! Your floor - 
gleams with a sur- 
passing luster, as 
sumes a mellow, 
natural glow, glis- 
tening on in spite 
of dust and foot- 












Already 3106 
in Use 
This machine is 
no mere experi- 
ment. It is the out- 


research by men 
who have made the 
care of floors a sci- 
ence. In 3,106 
homes this little 
machine is setting 
new standards for 








All Hard Labor Banished 
Have you ever watched a floor being 
scraped? Wave you ever tried scraping 
one yourself? Or one? 
What back-breaking, exhausting labor! 
Yet the Ponsell machine performs 
these tasks with the guidance of your 
finger tips. It saves human energy hot 
only in the occasional work of refinishing 
pts beeen: oe eas 
cleaning and polishing. Gone is the 
b ig and st ig, the wear and tear 
on your hands of water, soap, cleaning 
fluids, scrubbing trushes and wet rags. 
Gong is the excessive muscular exertion 

of rubbing and mopping and drying. 


Floors of All Types - 

Tt makes no difference what kind of 
floors you have—this-little machine will 
put them in first class condition and 
keep them so. If they are wood, it will 
refinish them, or clean them, or polish 
them. If linoleum, it will scrub them to 
spotless cleanliness, then polish them 
until your face is mirrored. “Tile, mar- 





1 Ponsell Floor Machine Co. 





steps. standingin all parts 
sso = pode ar ee 
ing us a 

aol dediian- (Sa ee eee | a euataatios 
Past cleaner ee See ee Feet hag: bein to theme 
them thoroughly, more thoroughly “Greatest. labor saving device we 
perhaps than they have ever before | have” says one woman. “Old, neglected 
been cleaned. floors now in good condition,” reports 


another. And still another writes, “Have 
lost my dread of waxing days.” 
A Demonstration Free 

Our greatest argument is the ma- 
chine’s actual performance. You owe it 
to yourself to see'a demonstration. You 
owe it to your home to learn more of this 
wonderful machine. Use the coupon; 
ask us for further information; let us tell 
you the address of our nearest branch 
office where you can arrange for » free 
demonstration in your own home—or a 
10-day ffee trial if you are too far from 
the office, y 
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The Growing Movement 
to Prolong Human Life 


~ 


lent degree of suffering, unhappiness 


are sick or well. This is a very crude 
and insufficient picture of the plan fol- 
lowed by the Institute. 

An individual who subscribes to the 
Institute’s service is regarded as a hu- 
man life under inspection and analysis. 


HE PERIODIC overhauling and 
; inspection of the human body to 
detect the early signs of trouble 
is regarded by every sensible person as 
a wise and valuable measure. But how 
many. persons are adopting this simple 
yet powerful means of securing health, 
happiness and long life? 5S 
The Life Extension Institute has éx- 
amined nearly a half-million people in 
the past twelve years. It has demonstrat- 
ed according to independent and un- 
assailable authority that by this means 
the death rate among those who come 
under this kind of supervision, whose 
impairments are discovered and the pro- 
per cause pointed out to them, can be 
reduced one-third, and that an equiva- 


_A Demonstration of Life Saving 








and failure can be wiped out. 
Practical experience has justified the 
tremendous logical force in the theory 
of the periodic health survey. This is 
shown by the number of leading men 
and health officials from every civilized 
land who have sought information as 
to the methods employed by the Insti- The family and personal history, activ- 
tute and theresults obtained. Represen-__ ities, work, rest, play and sleep, as well 
tatives from England, France, China, as past illnesses, are all matters for crit- 
Japan, Czecho-Slovakia, and other for-. ical evaluation in connection with the 
eign countries, have been examined at standard physical examination. The 
the Institute and have closely inspected Institute’s standard examination differs 
its system. from any other form of examination 
There are‘many people who have a that is rendered, whether for life insur- 
hazy idea as to what is meant by a health sance, military service, hospital_treat- 
service in which. the periodic physical. ment or the like. This examination 
examination isthecentralfeature.They covers a search for every possible phy- 
have in mind a brief physical examin-- sical defect‘or disturbance of function. 
ation involving taking the blood pres- Every region of the body. is examined 
sure, listening to the heart and lungs. and if there is need for critical follow- 
and then a decision as to whether they up along any special line this is recom- 


A study made of a single group of 6,000 persons 
who took the Life Extension Institute Examing- 
tions over a nine year périod, shows that the death 
rate of those having serious impairments, many of 
whom were unaware of their condition, was re- 
duced §3-per cent. / 


mended and explained... The Institute - 
never undertakes treatment. T hat is the 
function of the family practitioner or 


specialist. 
With the results of the examination; 


the laboratory reports, and the general 


living statement before its Reviewing 
Board,there commencesthe realservice - 
of the Institute to its subscribers. All 
of the reports are carefally studied by _ 
physicians trained in this unusual kind ~ 
of scientific work and a detailed, com- 
prehensive report is later sent to the 
subscriber, informing him of the re- 
sults of the examination and his needs 
as revealed by the evidence. 

No alarmist note is struck in these 
reports, but the conditions are frankly 


_ discussed in a way to convey encour- 


agement and induce action for the cor- — 
rection of any physical defects or errors 
in living habits which may be impair- 
ing the life of the subscriber or threat- 
ening his future. 

. Because of its broad experience, the 


Institute has developed a standardized. - 


and effective service based upon these 
critical and comprehensive | examina- 
tions, a many-sided service designed to 
afford -wise guidance to those seeking 
not only to safeguard their health but - 
to broaden their ‘lives as well as to 
lengthen them. 

If you are interested in a health ex-- 
amination and instructions on health- 
ful living for yourself or any member 
of your family, write, telephone or visit 
the Institute for complete information 
and for free booklets on health. Mail- 
the coupon below for the Institute’s 
famous “Keep Well” leaflets. 


THE LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE:/c. 


25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY, Telephone: VANDERBILT 494 
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